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PREFACE 


“For the philosopher,” says Renan, “for one, that is, 


who searches into causes, there are in reality only three 
histories of first importance—the Greek history, the history 
of Israel, the Roman history. These three histories taken 
together make up what we may call the history of civilisa- 
tion.” And although he prefers the Greek, since he has 
fantastically reduced Israel to a lower level of trustworthi- 
ness, yet he does not regret “the Nazarite devotion” which 
he has given to the Hebrew origins. 

For the present writer the interest is deeper than merely 
zsthetic or archeological. The history that stands alone 
in its clear continuous human interest before Herodotus 
-——aye, and after—which is progressive, where all else of 
equal age has been left behind—and which is unparalleled 
in its proved purifying and uplifting influence—has a more 
paramount claim. Here is no place for the spirit of 
detraction, or for the energies of the puller down. He 
who would write or read the Old Testament history in its 
true and permanent perspective must have a feeling for its 
poetry, for its consistent truth and its splendid courage, 
and for that growing alliance with the infinite which we 
see to characterise a Revelation of the living God. ‘‘ What- 
soever was written aforetime, was written for our learning.” 

To read the history of Israel in the light of credible 


‘modern research is the aim of this little book. In the 


mind of the writer what we need is not “ reconstruction,” 
but assimilation. 
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OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 


THE AGE OF TRADITION AND OF THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE FAMILY 


“ Knowledge goes back to the times before the flood.” 3 

“We find this belief deeply rooted in the most ancient doctrine of 
Krischna, ‘Truth was originally implanted in mankind, but having 
been suffered gradually to slumber, it was finally forgotten, know- 
ledge returning to us since that period as a recollection.’”” (Humboldt, 
Cosmos, ii. 477.) 

“The fundamental conception of the Ancient East is that all know- 
ledge lies in the primeval times and is of Divine origin. Religion 
rests upon the faithful transmission of this knowledge in its purity.” 
(Jeremias, 147.) 


1. WHEN does Old Testament history begin? The answer 
to this question depends upon the answer to another, 
What is its kind? The first page opens with ideas both 
sublime? and illuminating. But not the least of these 
is the application of the idea of history to ‘the heavens 
and the earth.” The “heavens and the earth” have their 
“enerations” or evolutions (Gen. ii. 4). The world we 
live in has as much a history as the people who live in it, 
and both are bound up with the wisdom and power (the 
“word” and “spirit”) of the Father, who begat them. 
The connection, often made primary, with the days of the 


1 This is an idea which Zimmern says is ‘‘ repeatedly emphasised” 
in the cuneiform inscriptions. Ashurbanipal speaks of the pleasure 
he derived from ‘‘reading stones (z.e. writings) dating before the 
Flood” (Zimmern 537). 

2 The heathen Longinus (A.D. 270) cites Gen. i. 3 as an instance of 
the sublime (De Swblémttate, ix.). 
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week, we take to be secondary (see Ps. civ., Gen. ii. 4). 
The idea is the idea of historical succession in an ideal 
workday week, corresponding for God to ours, and giving 
the law of ours. Genesis divides quite simply and in 
terms level to the childlike ancient understanding, the 
elementary phenomena that surround us, and gives their 
succession truly. The immediate or “carpenter” theory 
of creation is part of that medieval and modern mythology 
which is read into it There are unmistakable hints of 
a prolonged process.2, From the unformed to the formed 
(from vapour to liquid), through light and energy, air or 
atmosphere, sea and dry land, vegetation, the solar system, 
living creatures in sea and air and land, we advance to 
man. It does not quite follow that vegetation is asserted 
before the solar system, as the two triads follow the dis- 
tinction of non-living and living. Vegetation is the highest 
development of the first and allied to the second. The 
wisdom and power of the Creator evokes the co-operation 
of the waters and the earth (environment) in the evyolu- 
tion of living creatures. The stress throughout is laid, as 
against the obscurantism of idolatry, that God is the author 
of all that is. The Hebrew writings breathe and foster the 
spirit of intellectual freedom. They give the correct re- 
lation between God and the world. They disentangle the 
sublime and accurate observation of elementary facts, which 
was all that was open to the ancient mind, from the spirit 
of superstition, ‘It is the intellectual freedom of the 
Hebrew that the scientist of to-day inherits,” says Maunder 
well (Astronomy of the Bible, 17). 

And as the history of the physical world has its highest 
purpose and end in man, so, in the Old Testament idea 
of it, has the history of the evolution of individuals and 


- *‘ The succession of creations” (it is, however, to be noted that 
except i. 1, 21, 27, the word is ‘‘formed” or prepared) ‘‘and the 


ages of the world—this idea that the world has a becoming, a history, — 


or that each stage has had a preceding stage by an organic develop- 
ment—1s an immense advance.” (Renan, //istovre, i. p. 79. Similarly 
Haeckel.) 

* The ‘‘day”’ of God’s rest, during which God has created for us 
nothing new, covers time up to and beyond the present (John v. 17). 
The ‘‘six”’ precedent days assert a period longer than this, therefore. 
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THE AGE OF TRADITION II 


races its purpose and end in the deliverance of man, whose 
“likeness” to God is its dignity and reason.? 

In the Hebrew writings “the heavens,” a plural of 
vastness and majesty, stand before the earth. Their 
doctrine is that the earth is almost infinitely small. Its 
importance centres in the fortunes of those who bear God’s 

“image.” Human history is great, because it is personal, 
because it concerns the children of God. And the charter 
or programme of the task that the Almighty set them was 
to fill the earth with a blessing, to subdue nature and make~ 
it subservient, and to represent God to the animal creation. 

2. If, then, the first chapter of Genesis apply and apply 
truly the idea of history to the origins of the physical 
world, the succeeding ones apply the idea of history to the 
origins of the race. This is their clear intention. Now it 
is quite open to the Christian intelligence to hold that 
both these origins are conveyed in symbols,? and that a 
symbolic Revelation opens, as it closes, the volume of the 
sacred writings. But we should be disposed to contend 
that it is not open to the Christian intelligence to peremp- 
torily exclude the prima-facie view, so long held, as obso- 
lete and unworthy of attention. Cumulative proofs may 
be alleged, which seem greatly to strengthen the positive 
impression that the Old Testament gives of itself. We do 
not believe in the invention of genealogies. The geography 
of Paradise (ii. 10-15) implies a place well known at the 
time of its tradition or writing. No known myth has such 
a matter-of-fact geographical basis. If Friedrich Delitzsch 
should be judged unsuccessful in his attempt to localise 
it in Babylonia, he is clearly more correct than Dillmann 
and others, who in the interest of a theory imagine into 
it what is not there. The word “garden,” a fenced or 
protected place, presupposes a protection from wild animals 
such as Genesis and geology posit as existing. The 


1 In the poetic repetition of Gen. i. 27, “to use the exquisite words 
of Ewald, it seems as if the hand of the writer had trembled for joy” 
(Auberlen, Ze Divine Revelation, 185). 

2 ze, myths, in the higher sense of Schelling and Tuch, as ‘‘the 
clothing of eternal truth.” 

3 So Ebers, 28 : ‘* We are far from giving, with Origen, an allegorical 
explanation of Paradise.” 
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medicinal tree presupposes a natural tendency to mortality, 
which it is to prevent. The only existing explanation is 
given of shame, and clothes, and the easy self-propagation 
of weeds. ‘The very ancient world-wide reputation of the 
serpent’s wisdom and its mythical deification? has its only 
sufficient explanation in an historical reminiscence. If 
Genesis ili. is historical, the facts were at one time the 
property of the race, and soon became imperfectly remem- 
bered by the majority. It was ¢4és serpent that raised the 
reputation of the serpent family, for no fact of natural 
history in any way connects serpents with wisdom. There 
is at any rate here no introduction to the terrors of 
demonology, so early found in Babylonia; for, with all 
the mystery of an implied background, there is mercifully 
nothing but a natural serpent and its “subtlety.” The 
clear, often very beautiful and definite, Messianic ideas of 
Babylonia, Egypt, India, and elsewhere? are only strictly 
intelligible as a corrupted commentary on the universal 
hope of iii. 15—-which could scarcely fail to be remem- 
bered, even when other things were forgotten. Right upto 


Abraham, indeed, there are world-wide echoes of the facts . 


of Genesis, too definite to be rightly ignored. Ethical 
monotheism seems to shimmer through the remains of the 
most ancient times.* It seems incredible that if mankind 
ever emerged from a state of semi-animal savagery, it 
should have left no traces in the memory of the race. 
Mankind, however, looks back universally upon a lost golden 
age which is to return.6 Along the historical way, “as far 
back as we can go, we find the elements of culture,” ® and 
stone implements then, as now, may have been contem- 


? See Kalisch, zx Joc., and Cooper’s ‘Serpent Myths of Ancient 
Egypt” (Victoria Institute Transactions, vol. vi.). 

fe That Zimmern can deduce the whole of Christianity from Babylon, 
with possible additions by Jesus and Paul, should at least make the 
existence of well-developed Messianic ideas outside the Old Testament 
certain. For Marduk, “ the scion of humanity,” see Zimmern, 370-396, 
and Jeremias, 97 ef seg. ; for Osiris, Hardwick’s Christ and other 
Masters, 448 ; Erman, Die Aoyptische Religion, 82. 

® See Cave, Lecture II. 

“Cf. Baentsch; Monotherstische Stromungen, Jeremias; Zim- 
mern, 609. 


5 Cave, 76, 77. 8 Sayce, Early Israel, 270. 
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porary with them. This much at any rate is clear, that 
the first chapters of Genesis present us with the ground 
elements of all history, certainly of all Old Testament 
history. For in its deepest sense, as an analysis of causes, 
what is history but a record of the varying fortunes of 
good and evil? Its pathos, its tragedy, and its heroism 
centre round the greater or less conquest of sin—a certainly 
existing plague—and of this plague Genesis iii. renders the 
only existing account which is valid.2 

3. It is equally contended that what follows may still, 
be regarded as historical. There is no’ mythical element. 
If we posit a constitution quite untainted by disease in our 
first parents, the superior but decreasing longevity of their 
children follows all we know of the law of heredity. It 
agrees with a very widespread tradition outside the Old 
Testament that this was so.2 The words of Jacob before 
Pharaoh, “ few and evil have been the days of the years of 
my life, and they have not attained unto the days of the 
years of my fathers” (Gen. xlvii. 9), are a reminiscence 
of it, all the more valuable because incidental. The in- 
fluence of God’s Spirit upon the conscience of the first 
murderer is conformable to our own experience (¢ vi. 3). 
The tendency of a family or race, deprived of religion, to 
exercise their still existing God-like faculty in invention and 
in making the best of this world for themselves, is a very 
human experience. That those who had not sold their 
birthright as children of God should be seduced by mere 
beauty into marriage with those who had, and that this mix- 
ture should heighten the capacities of the race, but hasten 
on a complete corruption, is neither unreasonable nor un- 
likely. That men once famed for their strength and wicked-_ 


1 Two elements of the. story are generally held to prove it not 
historical—the speaking serpent and the origin of woman. But the 
serpent is simply an instrument of a profoundly “subtle” tempter. 
Genesis knows nothing of speaking animals. There seems no coherent 
theory of the origin of sex, but any theory at all expressed in the terms 
of a childlike mind would seem equally mythological. Very noble and 
inspired at any rate is the way in which monogamy is set before us as 
the idea of God. After long inconsistent usage, the later Jewish mind 
would seem incapable of its invention. 

2 See Cave and Zimmern. 
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ness should perish from memory is a frequent historical 
story.! Let the attention of the reader concentrate upon 
chap. v. 29: “And he called his name Noah, for this (little) 
one,” he said, “ will give us consolation from all our work and 
from the toil of our hands, which proceeds from the ground, 
which Jahveh has cursed.”* The “touch of nature” which 
lives in this precious glimpse of a primitive past sets a God- 
fearing man before us, nota myth. The traditional sayings 
of Confucius and Laotze and of the seven sages of Greece 
are rightly trusted, because of an individual and charac- 
teristic stamp, in which this is not lacking. Yet if these 
words are authentic, they contain considerable implications. 
The word for “ toil” occurs nowhere else but in ill. 16, 17; 
which appears to be quoted. This speech implies the 
whole story which precedes it, and the handing on of the 
knowledge of it. Exactly the same implication follows 
from the other Lamech’s wild poem ® on the invention of 
the sword and the invention of polygamy, which is noted 
as something new. It is equally characteristic and equally 
implies what goes before. 

There is a strange peculiarity of this record, that it has 
no trace of idolatry. There is only an absence of religion. 
An altar, too, is not mentioned till after the flood. The 
presence of Jahveh is not regarded as entirely withdrawn 
from the earth (iv. 3, 16), and this presence has something 
of the notion of a home (iv. 12, Ps. xc. 1). 

4. In these first chapters of the Old Testament there 
are no demigods, but men of like passions with ourselves. 
What has been classed as legendary is of a different order. 
The friendship of Jahveh in.the garden belongs to those 
preludia incarnationis, those foretastes of the Incarnation, 

1 There is nothing mythical in the context of Gen. vi. 1-3. Nephilim, 
as Numbers xiii. 33 proves, are not the “heaven-storming giants” 
with which the LXX and Josephus may be content to connect them. 


The term is a primitive expression for men of great size and violence. 
The marriage of angels is foreign to the Old Testament. The in- 


frequent phrase “‘ children or sons of God” is used of angels, Job i, ~ 


XXxviii. 7, but of men, Hosea ii. 1, and Deut. xiv. 1. 

* 1 Chron. iv. 9-11, Joshua xv. 16-20, Judges i. 12-16, are to be 
compared, as again vivid touches in the midst ofdry lists. 

* Similarity of names in the offshoots of one family by no means 
implies a legend. Any English village will give examples of it. 
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which meet us again in the early Old Testament and which 
the primitive Church made part of its creed. The tree of 
life was medicinal, and the law of its medicinal virtue 
remains after the approach to it is foreclosed. The tree 
of knowledge had no special property (see Dillmann, in /oc.). 
Simply as a test of trust and obedience it disclosed good 
and evil in their essence. The cherubim are root ideas 
and root forms in the history of Israel, with clear reminis- 
cences in Babylon and Egypt.! The “taking” of Enoch 
is a glimpse of another life and another city, which the 
language of inspiration is alone in asserting as a hope © 
ever hovering before the toilers “who walked with God.” 
If we question the manner of the transmission of these 
things to the author of Genesis, it is to be noted that 
besides the poem of creation and the account of the “ garden 


of happiness,” there remain only facts, genealogies, ages, 


characteristic speeches always associated with mnemonic 
names,” which they illustrate, and a short poem. 

‘There seems no manner of improbability in the memories 
of primitive men, who “ walked with God,” retaining these 
things. Men had stronger and fresher memories then, 
exercised on an infinitely smaller range of subject. We 
recall the analogy of the Homeric Rhapsodists and the 
oral gospel. We might even suppose that the Spirit of 
God helped them in so important a matter as the retaining 
of the knowledge of God for the world. The idea, how- 
ever, that amongst the other simple inventions mentioned, 
some form of writing, though unnoticed as so often in the 
Hebrew record, had its place, is not far-fetched. It agrees 


with a consistent and widespread tradition of books and 
writings before the flood, which were buried and found 


1 Friedrich Delitzsch makes it probable that Kirubu (“ mighty” or 
sublime”) was the name of the Babylonian composite animals which 
guarded the presence of the god or of the king (Wo lag das Paradies, 
153). Ifthe conception originally were of some august created person- 
alities associated with the storm-cloud and the lightning (Ps. xviii. 10), 
this would seem to give a high antiquity to the account in Genesis, 
For this feature is fallen away. 2 

2 It is ill disputing the exactness of these old-world etymologies. 
The asserted connection is as likely as the uncertain conjectures of 
some moderns. In any case assonance is the /ertium comparationis. 
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again. In the cuneiform inscriptions Enmeduranki, “ the 
favourite of Anu,” whom Zimmern calls ‘the prototype of 
Enoch” (533), receives Divine Tablets from the Sun, and 
the book of Enoch attributes writing to. Enoch following 
this old tradition; in the inscriptions we are told of 
mysteries handed on from father to son which made men 
before the flood ‘“wise’’; and Ashurbanipal, the royal 


book collector, tells us the pleasure it had given him to — 


read ‘stones dating from before the Flood.” ? 


CHAPTER II 


THE DELUGE AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
NATIONS 


‘For Babylonian and Hebrew the Deluge formed the most im- 
portant turning-point in the oldest history of mankind.” * 


THE Deluge in Old Testament history is the turning-point 
of a new departure. The history before it is represented 
as something new to heaven, and as a grievous disappoint- 
ment to Jahveh.2 The war upon which the human race 
was set (iii. 15) had turned out a defeat. The world was 
‘“‘wiped clean,” to begin afresh with a tremendous warning 
and a new scheme of progress. The account of the flood 
rings true apparently to the primitive simplicity and limited 
knowledge of an eyewitness. The world-wide traditions 
of it are, on the whole, too definite to be set aside. 
Science leaves room for catastrophes of even greater 
extent. ‘The geological forces which are known to 
have been in operation since the advent of man upon 
the earth are so extraordinary, and so complicated in 
their interactions, and the changes which are known to 
have taken place are so stupendous, and have been so 


1 Zimmern, 537, 540, 541; Jeremias, 241. 

2 Delitzsch, 244 ; Jeremias, 64. 

* The expression (vi. 6) is not anthropomorphic in the sense of 
something out of which we have grown. In the terms of a childlike 


mind is conveyed the great eternal truth that Jahveh, though exceed- 


ing high, feels as we do. 
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rapid, that the Noachian Deluge is no extraordinary tax 
upon our credulity.” And the traditions of this deluge are 


naturally freshest in the lowland region of Shinar, which 


soon became the most important centre of the new order. 
‘The animals referred to as collected in the ark are by 
no means all the species extant. They are for the most 
part what we call domestic animals to restock the new 
world. The Hebrew, on the whole, appears to exclude 
wild animals from the ark, though the after covenant 
includes them (ix. 10). The Babylonian stories give only ~ 
grass or herb eating animals (Zimmern, 548, note 4). And 


the Babylonian and other traditions that the people 


“laughed at” Noah, “the preacher of righteousness ” 
2 Pet. ii. 5), for building his ark, are interesting and 


likely enough (Jeremias, 243). The flood was occa- 


sioned by what we call natural causes—the inrush of 
the ocean by depression of the land and the rain torrent 


$ —not, as in the Babylonian Mythus, by the intervention 


of deities. The comparatively small number of human 
beings, not very much scattered over the earth’s surface, 
was swept away. With the elevation of the land and 
the ceasing of the rain, Noah’s world became gradually 
dry again. It is to be noted that time is carefully and 
systematically expressed in days and months in accordance 
with Gen. i. 14, but no names are given to the months. 
There is a seven-day week (as ii. 2). The erection of an 
altar for Noah’s thanksgiving sacrifice of clean animals 


_ is something new. It seems to indicate a greater awe 


Wey 


he 


i for a presence no longer upon earth, but withdrawn 
heavenwards. Jahveh or God (Elohim) is said con- 


sistently from this time to “come down” and to “go 
up” in His intercourse with men. The renewed assertion 
of natural law as imposed by the Creator is to be noted 


(viii. 22). The exultant confidence that Jahveh has given 


the heavens and the earth a law which ‘cannot be 


broken” is unique to the whole Old Testament in every 


_ part; and it seems to have much to teach us moderns. 


1 Sctentific Aspects of Christian Evidences, 163, by Prof. G. F. 


; Wright. Professor Wright has dedicated original geological research 
_ to this question, which in part may be found in his Scdentific Con- 


_ firmations of Old Testament History, 159-368. 
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Most interesting is it to observe that the new departure 
of the whole world is with a covenant of blessing con- 
cluded by a sacrifice, notwithstanding its foreseen moral 
and spiritual failures (chap. ix.; gf vi. 3 and Ps. ciii. 14). 
There is a beneficent purpose in all that shall follow. 

The providence of God is assured to all men, and is to 
forsake none. This thought, which is continually shining — 
through the whole Old Testament in strange glimpses, has 
perhaps its completest expression in the final verses of 
Jonah, and repeats itself in the New Testament (Acts xvii. 
22-32, especially 30). The Hebrew, as the ancient East 
(Jeremias), knew of no profane history. Fear and dread 
enters now into the relation of man’s rule over animals, and 
the subduing of the forces of nature (Gen. i. 28) falls into 
the background. The flesh of animals is given to men for 
food, but not the blood. A natural phenomenon (¢. cir- © 
cumcision afterwards) is given as a sign to assuage a very 
intelligible anxiety. The “ bow in the cloud” is made the 
sign of a new covenant, as universal as the natural occurrence 
of the sign. Murder is stigmatised as a crime against “the 
image of God,” still remaining. Noah, possibly descending © 
towards the plains, finds the soil rendered additionally 
fertile and plants a vine. In the reaction of his natural 
rejoicing, and very possibly in ignorance, he is overcome 
with wine. The story is simply told, and the disaster to 
which it leads is not concealed. It is part of that unique 
character of fearless truthfulness which marks the Old © 
Testament to tell the failings of patriarch, prophet, and 
king. They are no legendary demigods, but men, and 
their failings are written for our learning. And the 
enigmatically expressed foreshadowing of the destiny of 
nations was an additional assurance of a Divine leading in 
the future course of the world.! 

2. Ararat is the ancient name of Armenia—Assyrian 

1 Gen. ix. 26, 27—7.e, the spreading, colonising, ultimately pre- 
dominant character of the Japhetic races, that Jahveh should be the 
God of Shem, and that into Shem’s inheritance of true religion Japhet 
should come, but that the Hamite races should have an inferior — 
position in the children of Canaan. This seems the surface meaning. 


If history justifies and explains it, it becomes even for us an assurance — 
of God’s providence guiding the world 
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Urtu, Urartu (Sayce) ; in the Alarodians of Herodotus the 
first y has become an / (Pinches). The name occurs else- 
where only in 2 Kings xix. 37, Isa. xxxvii. 38. It is not 
supposed that the ark stranded upon the top of the highest 
mountain. What the phrase “mountains of Ararat ” 
conveys is “the highlands of Armenia.” This is given as 
the race watershed or centre of dispersion in the new story 
of the world. It is a probable and intelligible centre of 
dispersion. The table of the peoples in Genesis x. is 
extremely-ancient, though its ancient basis has probably - 
been edited to bring its information up to a later date, like 


_ that of the dukes of Edom. The reason for supposing 


that it is very ancient is that many of the names have passed 
out of memory and never occur again, and that its infor- 
mation has the atmosphere of a great age. These were 
times when Resen, Calneh, Erech, and Accad were in 
prominent existence, and when apparently Resen was “the 


_ great’ city” of the world. Lenormant (i. 227) derives the 


Egyptian inexact geographical term Rotennu from Resen, 
‘the most ancient and originally the most important city 
of Assyria.” They were times when Cush stood not only 
for Aithiopia, as later, but for Southern Asia, as in ii. 13; 
when a popular saying was in vogue, “‘as Nimrod, a mighty 
hunter before Jahveh” (see Dillmann, 7” /oc.), of which we 
find no later trace ; and when in the days of Peleg, ‘‘ the 


_ earth was divided,” where the mnemonic expression has an 
- exceedingly archaic cast and does not recur. The reason 


for supposing a later but still very ancient redaction is that, 
side by side with the personal names of individual pro- 


_ genitors, there occur at the end names of derived nations 
_ in ‘the plural (e.g. Chittim and the Rhodians, the right 
reading in y. 4) and patronymics. The geographical 
_ borders of aboriginal Canaan and the borders of Yoktan in 
_ primitive Arabia are given. But the designations are still 


of an ancient type, containing names passed out of memory 


- in the time of Moses, and these borders had probably 


_ shifted when the later history began. Of the table of the 


peoples, Strack (7% Joc.) says (1905): ‘“ This table has served 
for a starting-point and guide to scientific inquiry. Much 


that was earlier doubted or denied, more recent investiga- 
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tions have proved to be accurate. Everything of a mythi- 
cal and monstrous nature is entirely absent. The author 


speaks according to the knowledge of his time. There is” 


no trace of invention or imagination, so that Herder says 
very aptly, ‘The very poverty of this table and of its in- 
formation is the best evidence of its truthfulness.’”_Of its 


deep and unique significance Dillmann says well (Gen. 


164): “Here is no contempt for ‘the barbarian’; all 
mankind are of the same family and of the same character 
and destiny, towards each other brothers and next of kin. 
This biblical conception of the entire family of man holds, 
before it turns itself to the history of the peculiar people, 
the people of God; and even then only to indicate by the 


mouth of the prophets as the end and last purpose of this _ 


special story the uniting of all peoples in the Kingdom 


of God.” It is probable that a sympathetic view of 
the whole world was alien to the ancient mind outside 
the Old Testament. Later Egyptian and Assyrian lists 
of peoples, however interesting, exist only to boast their 
conquest. This exists, more interesting still, to show all 
the varied races of mankind to be within the covenant an 
providence of the living God. 

3. But the main further purpose of this record is to show 
the Divine cause and purpose of the evolution of nations. 


, 


The story before the flood knows of families and of | 


collective and defensive settlements, and degenerates into 
mere personal violence, but it knows nothing of war or 
conquest. What is distinctive of the next stage of human 
development is the rise of the nation. Nationality is the 
cause of war.' The record in Genesis most strangely 
passes over what would seem to the ordinary historian 
of the utmost interest. The writer leaves the northern 
families and nations?—as we should say the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock—not because they are outside God’s—care and 
providence, but because for him historical interest begins 
to centre itself elsewhere. And with a quite certain grasp, 
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1 See Mozley’s important sermon on War in his University Sermons. 
* Allusion to these occurs again in Ezekiel, when the Scythian 


invasion and his own residence in Babylonia had brought them 
nearer. ee 
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in few strokes of the brush, he delineates where the interest 
of the next act of the drama does centre. The plains of 
Shinar (a very ancient name, later Assyrian Sumer) stand 
out first, and old Babylon; next in interest come Egypt, 
the primitive Canaan, and Arabia.!_ Here lies the cradle 
of the after-story of the civilised world. Yet we hear 
comparatively little of the development of Babylon or 
Nineveh or Egypt or Arabia. The great moving back- 
ground of race migrations and empire-building is just 
touched. But in language simple, deep, and archaic, the | 
finger of the historian is laid on the next essential to the 
understanding of the world. Personal ambition in sub- 
jugation and conquest, and later the purpose of a world 
empire, were the cause of nations. Nimrod (“shining 
light ”—Gilgames, Isdubar, Jeremias gives as variants with 
similar sense”), whose memory, as Jeremias thinks (265, 


note 2), still lives in Arabian tradition and is preserved in 


_ Assyrian monuments and seals, is the first of those restless, 


powerful spirits whose ambitions have altered history, and 
under God have prepared the way of Christ. His sport 
was hunting. He was, from physical strength and prowess, 
the hero of the lion hunt, in which he is perpetually de- 
picted. He set the fashion of later monarchs in the same 
region, though in their case with less exposure to personal 
danger. He was “a mighty hunter in the sight of Jahveh,” 4 
so the people said, when the account was written. His 
serious exploits were conquest and subjugation. The 
cities Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh “were the be- 
ginning of his kingdom.” Later, under the leadership 
doubtless of similar ambitious spirits whose names are 


1 The earliest cuneiform and Minzean inscriptions justify this early 


~ importance of Arabia. Cf. A. Jeremias, /m Kampfe um Babel und 


Bibel, p. 26. 
2 Cf Kwang Hsii, “‘ Continuation of Splendour,” the name of the 


Chinese Emperor, who died in 1908. Zimmern says that no satis- 
factory explanation of the meaning of Gilgames is yet forthcoming. 
It seems clear, however, that Nimrod is Gilgames, and that he was 
deified as Marduk, the State God of Babylon, even if the name be not 
the same. 

3 Nimrod is connected with the constellation Orion, of which the 
Hebrew name was ‘‘ the fool.” 

4 Not, certainly, as Gunkel, ‘‘in defiance of Jahveh.” 
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lost, there came the conception of a world empire to 
unite the dispersing peoples and to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of the race. This world empire was to have, for its 
times, a splendid metropolis and an exceeding high tower 
as its monument and remembrancer. ‘This project was 
frustrated by the distrust and rivalry of the peoples that 


had already been tending apart, and leads to their aliena- _ 


tion and to the ultimate loss of unity of language. 

The very naive and vivid description of the personal 
action of Jahveh is a mark, in our view, of the extreme 
age of the account. The Hebrew prophet of later times 


would have contented himself with writing “this was from 


Jahveh,” “this was Jahveh’s doing.” Dillmann recognises 
in this account “‘ entirely the same richness of thought, fine- 
ness of perception, ethical and religious depth in the treat- 
ment of the subject, and the same presentation of God 
under human categories” as we find earlier in the source 
designated J. ‘That men once spoke the same language 
follows at once from any idea of their descent from the same 
parentage, and accords with interesting findings of com- 
parative philology. The causes which produce the loss of 


this unity are ever the same. They act and react upon 


one another. We may compare the rise of the Romance 
languages from the Latin stock in the divided Roman 
Empire. Distrust and rivalry check intercourse, and men 


become barbarians to one another by degrees.1 The — 


prophetic vision sees this, in this ancient example of it, to 
be directly from Jahveh. 


The separated nations were to be so many groins to 


prevent the inrush of that ocean of corruption and un- 
godliness of which the story before the flood showed the 
inevitable end. To the tyranny of a world empire united 
in language and interest “nothing could have been re- 
strained which they should purpose to do.” “So Jahveh 
scattered them from thence over the face of the whole 
earth, and they left off to build the city.” The separate 
development of nations is here given as a purpose of God, 


. 1} There were found in an island in the South Seas tribes whose 


language was once the same, but who had by alienation ceased to be 
intelligible to one another. 
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the best possible under the circumstances. It secured 
the population of the whole known earth, prevented over- 
centralisation, and checked a general corruption. With 
this separation of the nations the chequered history of 
mankind, as we now read it, began. The worship of brute 
force in this striving after universal dominion is censured 
by the prophets of Israel, and specially by Daniel. Universal 
rule it is reserved to God alone to reassert in the person 
of His Anointed. If the view here taken be the right one, 
the tower, with its probably /afer astral significance, is 
secondary. ‘The extra-biblical reminiscences of it are in-. 
teresting, but they have lost the instructiveness of Genesis. 
On the one hand, that similar towers existed and exist in 
Babylonia, shows the account of Genesis to be natural 
to the times; on the other, the remains of the original 
tower have probably long since succumbed to decay, or 
been rebuilt by one of the great Babylonian or Assyrian 
monarchs in their frequent reconstructions of ancient places. 


CHAPTER III 
ABRAHAM, THE FATHER OF THE FAITHFUL 


“Tf only the Israelite tradition is possible, it were an act of folly 
to substitute something else for it” (Wellhausen, Composition of the 
Hexateuch, p. 346). ‘‘When there were but few of them, and they 
strangers in the land, He suffered no man to oppress them, but reproved 
even kings for their sakes. Touch not Mine anointed, and do My 


prophets no harm” (Psalm cv. 12). 


TuE conclusion seems difficult to follow that the genealogies 
which now lead us on to Terah were invented. There is 
no true cause in such a notion. Yet it is not improbable 
that any strict chronology derived from them is uncer- 
tain. The purposely enlarged numbers of the LXX and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch probably show that it was early 


1 It is interesting to note that bricks and bitumen are characteris- 
tically Babylonian, and that the very hyperbole of Genesis, “‘its top 
in the heavens,” recurs again and again in cuneiform inscriptions of 


similar towers (Jeremias, 279). 
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recognised that more time was needed for the considerable 
development of nations and civilisations which meets us 
in the times of Abraham. It is possible that, as later, 
some scheme was followed which allowed of the drop- 
ping out of names of lesser significance. But when the 
genealogies have brought us to the times of Terah and 
of Abraham, we find ourselves in an epoch of a consider- 


able and very general culture. The picture presented is of — 


a period in which the common knowledge of Jahveh, of 
God Almighty, of the Most High Possessor of heaven and 
earth, was by no means universally extinct. The “latent 
monotheism” which pervades the remains of these times 
shows this. But, on the other hand, it existed often side 
by side with growing superstitions and a fairly well-developed 
polytheism. If we are allowed to give the historical value 
which we claim to the natural and vivid account of Laban 
and of his household, it would follow that the popular 
knowledge of Jahveh and the use of His name was by no 
means out of the common range of men’s ideas; but in 
practice it was overlaid and pressed back by the growth of 
gross popular and political superstitions. The allusion of 
Joshua to the “other gods” (Joshua xxiv. 2) which the Hebrew 
fathers worshipped “beyond the river” should not be 
allowed to convey that God or Jahveh had passed out 


of mind.? It rather meant that “other or strange gods” 


were worshipped ‘‘in the presence of, or in addition to 
Jahveh” (Ewald), a thing which the after commandment 
forbade a relapse into. The character of Laban’s religion 
proves this. He had*‘‘Teraphim” or household deities, 
which he calls “‘my gods” (Gen. xxxi. 30); he “ observed 
omens” (xxx. 27). In this he was a good Baby- 
lonian. But both he and his daughter use the name 
Jahveh familiarly, as Lamech and Noah before them: 
“And Jahveh may bless me on thy account” (xxx. 27). 
“Jahveh shall watch between me and thee, when each 
is apart, or hidden from the other. If thou shouldst 


1 The same holds of Melchizedek, Abimelech, Balaam, and many 
another. 

* See Genesis iv. 26 for the early knowledge of the name Jahveh. 
The idea that this name was late is less and less tenable. 
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oppress my daughters, or if thou shouldst take wives beside 
my daughters, there is no human witness with us, let God 
see it, as witness between me and thee” (xxxi. 48-50), 
where God is Jahveh, and no variant reading is suggested. 
And he calls God “the God of your fathers” who has 
spoken to him “yesterday” in a dream. His daughter 
Leah, who seems to be less superstitious than her sister, 
speaks of Jahveh, and Rebecca, Laban’s sister, goes to seek 
Him (xxv. 22).! 

z. We are quite aware of the suggested late sources of the 
Old Testament story. But even granting them, the historical 
character of the period we are examining does not readily 
fade away into the realm of legend. Both Oettli and Strack 
have pointed out in detail that they in the main confirm 
one another. The story is substantially the same. And 


_ Strack has even ventured the judgment that the age of 


these sources has been put for the most part much too 
late.2 And it has been well indicated by these professors 
that the strangeness of the story as a legendary glorification 
of the fathers of Israel, in a time after they had established 
themselves as a kingdom of some note in the world, points 
rather to trustworthy tradition than to popular imagina- 
tion. These ancient fathers are no founders of kingdoms 
or empires. They were what Moses calls them, ‘nomad 
Aramzans” (Deut. xxvi. 5), Mesopotamia being the nearest 
country they emigrated from. The Kingdom of Israel’s 

fathers was not of this world. And the region of their 
wanderings given in the centre and south of Palestine has 
all the character of history (Oettli). Legend would have 
treated the subject differently. There is no endeavour to 
_ glorify sites. We take this further account to be reliable, 
therefore, though its ancient and fragmentary character 
presents difficulties, which do not appear insoluble. 

3. But some surprising discoveries of recent years have 


1 For a statement, and an examination in detail, of a certain theory 
of Old Testament sources, the reader is referred to Genesis printed 
tn Colours, by Prof. Bissell; Zhe Problem of the Old Testament, by 
Prof. Orr; and Did Moses write the Pentateuch after all? by the 
present writer. 

2 Einleitung, p. 60. 
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largely reinforced this opinion. They have given the 
setting of this time-honoured and most instructive story, 
and removed many misconceptions of it. From 1897 to 
1902, under French auspices, J. De Morgan conducted 
excavations in Susa, the ancient capital of Persia,? which 
brought to light monuments of a much earlier date. It 
was the custom of conquerors to remove interesting 


monuments of antiquity, which struck their fancy, from 


the subjugated nations to their own cities. And the 
most important of these discoveries at Susa was a block 
of diorite, on which is the most ancient code of laws 
in the world, which had been so removed. Little bits 
of a copy of the same code had been found earlier in 
Ashurbanipal’s library, and another small part of a similar 
copy dating from the time of the new Babylonian kingdom. 
Part of it was used at Nineveh as a school-book. This 
code is a collection of the best common law customs by 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon, which, he says, he ‘‘ heard” 
from the Sun God. Hammurabi is rightly identified with 
Amraphel, King of Shinar, the contemporary of Abraham. 
The code was translated by Pére Scheil, then by Winkler 
and by Johns. A portrait of Hammurabi, evidently real 
and not conventional, has been discovered also, and we 
know him from other inscriptions of his to have been a 
powerful warrior and a conspicuous monarch. He was of 
Arabian extraction, as his physiognomy also implies. 

The code, says J. Jeremias, consists ‘not of dry-laws, 
but of living reflections of the character of an actually 
flourishing commonwealth.” These living reflections dis- 
cover a considerable civilisation, and though the preface 
and epilogue of the code are polytheistic, in the body of 
the code God alone is mentioned. Hammurabi, even in 
the midst of his own polytheistic dedications, speaks of 
himself as one “who fears God.” Coming from Egypt, 
further, two very ancient writings may be mentioned as 
being before Abraham’s time. These are “the precepts 
of Ptah Hotpou,” so called “the most ancient book in 
the world,” and the classic “memoirs of Sinouhit,” which 
possess all the charm and naiveté of personal truthfulness. 


} The earlier Elam ; see Winkler’s preface to Hammurabi’s Code. 
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__ In both these most interesting writings the traces of poly- 
theism are slight. God alone is in the main recognised. 
Writing is common, and civilisation surprisingly developed. 
We think, indeed, that the modern Orientalist, flushed by 
his undoubted and meritorious conquests, has a natural 
tendency to exaggerate his office. Not every Biblical 
statement has to be buttressed by a monument before it 
__ becomes credible, or reconstructed, or even contradicted, 
___ when one cannot be found, or when it cannot be at once 
squared with a monument that is found. The sources of 
the Hebrew record, as far as they can be tested, display _ 
the spirit of exact historical observation, and although 
they only give the knowledge of their times, it is the 
best knowledge of their times. In point of accuracy and 
discrimination they are to be preferred to the remains of 
Babylon, Egypt, and Assyria. But what is certain is that 
the atmosphere of the ancient East is being restored to 
us, and the colouring of the Biblical picture, which so long 
stood alone, is being largely enriched. Abraham is in- 
creasingly set forth as ‘‘a man of flesh and blood” (Erbt), 
living in a past which is growing less and less unfamiliar 
to us. 

4. Abram, the Babylonian (and the name is good 
Babylonian), after in Canaan Abram the Hebrew,? because 
he was an emigrant and stranger, probably with others, 
from “beyond” the river, came from Ur of the Kasdim. 
Ur was a city in South Babylonia, the former capital of the 
kings ‘of Sumer and Accad,” z.e. of the South Babylonian 
overlordship (Winkler), and a centre of the worship of Sin, 
the masculine Moon-god. Hammurabi, in the prologue 
of his code, says he had “enriched” this city. Abram is 
not introduced ito us in Genesis as a bringer in of some- 
thing new. He succeeds a line of selected persons, which 
reach before the flood, who “walked with God,” and he 
is exhorted to follow their example in thoroughness and 
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__ 1 This recognition of God continues into times much later. A “‘ pro- 
clamation” apparently by Ashurbanipal to the Babylonians, translated 
by Pinches (Records of the Past, ii. 187), speaks of ‘a sin against 
God” and ‘‘an agreement before God.” 

2 « The emigrant.” 
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sincerity by Jahveh (xvii. 1, 2), who calls Himself God (El) 
Almighty.! In another place Jahveh is called the God of 
“eternity” or “of the world” (xxi. 33). In his lifetime 
Abram finds many who “ feared God” and in an unlooked- 
for degree sympathised with his religious steadfastness. 
But, nevertheless, Abram is the point of a new departure in 
the history of the kingdom of God. He was raised up to 


hand on the torch of a true faith, in times when corrup- 


tion of religion and decay of morals were threatening its 
existence. Without him, humanly speaking, it would have 


been put out. Superstition had set its mark on hisown _ 


family, and it is probable that religious movements in the 
state control of Babylon were making the pressure greater. 
He gave up comfort and home in Ur to be a pilgrim and 
stranger for God and conscience’ sake. We have an 
ancient hymn, of which there is a copy in Ashurbanipal’s 
library, in which, though it is addressed to Sin, the Moon- 


god of Ur, a distinct and not unworthy monotheistic ten- ~ 


dency of thought shows itself in a remarkable degree, as 
Zimmern (608, 609) admits. This may tend to show the 
influences from which Abraham, for conscience’ sake, set 
himself free. The hymn is addressed, “ Lord, Ruler among 
the Gods, who in heaven and upon earth art alone great, 
Father, Light-giver, kind, gracious Father,” and yet it is to 
Sin, and yet it recognises the other gods, whose power and 
attributes are ascribed to Sin. From sucha mixed religion 
Abraham set himself free by the call of God. This mixed 


religion was decadent and without the element of progress. — 


It has been left behind. In Abraham have “all the families 
of the earth been blessed.” 

It is interesting at any rate that the attention of the 
civilised world has been concentrated on the migrations of a 
comparatively obscure Babylonian. Personalities in their 
times esteemed far greater have passed out of mind. The 
Messianic idea (to use a convenient later term) was fixed 


1 Baentsch remarks upon this title that it is historical, and not 
invented as something peculiar to Abraham. Similar titles of God are 
found in early Babylonian personal names. Shaddai means “ mighty,” 
par excellence. It is in the primitive sense of the root, in the same 
way as (Gen. vi. 3) ‘“‘rule” is in the primitive sense of the root. The — 
expression ‘‘ mighty God” in Isaiah ix. 6 is probably a later synonym. 
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in the fortunes and the descent of “‘the father of the 
faithful.” Apparently the growing stress of this mixed 
state religion swayed with Terah and his whole family so 
far as to induce their migration to Charran in the north, 
over 200 miles from the near influences of Babylon in the 
cultivated highlands (Padan-Aram) of Mesopotamia, and 
on the great western trade-route. Here they settled. But 
Abraham’s call was further. After his father’s death he 


- went forth along the trade-route and came into Canaan,! 


and with him came his nephew Lot. 

5. The country into which Abram came was under Baby- . 
lonian influence, as it was later under Egyptian. During 
Abram’s lifetime it felt the strong arm of the king of Elam 
and his allies. But the influence of Babylon was too distant 
to be stringent. This country called Canaan, afterwards 


- Philistia or, through the Greek, Palestine (Exod. xv. 14), 


was healthy and fertile. It consisted of a central mountain 
ridge, flanked by lowlands towards the sea and towards the 
circuit of the salt or Dead Sea and the Jordan valley, with 
other more scattered hills and plains northwards. It was 
a small country about 180 miles long by 50 miles broad.? 
It was peopled by a varied population come from all 
sides. ‘The simplest and possibly the earliest distinctions 
of these new-comers were distinctions of habitat—Amorites, 
‘‘highlanders ” ; Canaanites, “lowlanders” ; Hivvites, Periz- 
zites, “villagers”; Horites, “‘cave-dwellers” (perhaps degene- 
rated); inhabitants of the several cities and their adjacent 
country that had their own several kings, gigantic sons of 
Anak, with one of whom Sinouhit had a personal encoun- 
ter, probably called later, as tending to become extinct, 
the “Rephaim.” The political conditions were similar to 
those of contemporary Babylonia, kings of cities, some vassal _ 
(“patesi”), some independent; and chieftains of semi- 
nomad or of settled immigrant tribes, such as Sinouhit 
became in Tonou, which Maspero supposes to be Edom 
or Arabia Petra. The monuments discover memorable 


- instances of the migration and movement of families. The 


1 The Babylonian Martu, Amurru. : 
2 It is broader if we include the later possessions of Israel on the 


east of Jordan. 
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southern Philistine plain, with its fertile cornfields, was 
already held by Philistines! under a king, and the kingly 
régime persisted in this region as late as David's time, 
but they were not in possession as later. The Hittites, 
outliers of the Hittite “kingdoms” (or empire), were in 


prominent evidence in Abraham’s time, but apparently had 


been driven back somewhat by increasing population i 


se 


- 


the times of Moses and Joshua. The coast-land in the — 


north may have been already inhabited by the Phoenicians, 
whose trading capacity gave the name Canaanite its later 
connotation of “merchant.” The whole region between 
Egypt and Babylon was a place of refuge, where, as in the 
free air of its mountains, a man might be free. Fleeing 
into this neighbourhood from the king of Egypt before 
Abram’s time, and lifting up his heart in his dire extremity, 
Sinouhit had recognised the goodness, not of the gods, 
but of God to him. ‘Now behold what God has done for 
me, who trusted in Him,” he says (R. P. ii. 25, Maspero). 
Morally the hill-dwellers (Hittites and others) were ap- 
parently manly and straight-dealing, whis “the pride, ful- 
ness of bread, and abundance of idleness” (Ezek. xvi. 49) of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, so long remembered, had worked 


the extreme of corruption. The iniquity of Canaan “had ? 


not yet come to the full,” and its religion was mixed and 
inchoate, having many points of contact with Babylon. 
But much incidental evidence proves that the knowledge 
of God was not extinct. Here Abram too came to be free, 
an emigrant for conscience’ sake. He came with a sufficient 
following to make him respected by his neighbours, “as a 
prince of God among them,” as the Hittites called him, 
and ‘‘ God was with him in all that he did,” as Abimelech, 
the king of Gerar in Southern Philistia, observed.2 Abram 
was perhaps a priest (Jeremias), certainly a ‘ prophet” to 
whom the word of Jahveh came in the vision (xv. 1). 

6. It is manifestly impossible here to follow in ex- 
planatory detail Abram’s fortunes and to attempt to un- 


: The name may mean “ emigrants” or “strangers.” «The generic 
Babylonian term ‘‘Chatti” seems to be inexact and to embrace 
different races. 


2 Gen. xxiii. 65 xxi, 22, 
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ravel all the difficulties of so ancient a story. It will only 
be possible to fix attention on the more important stadia 
which mark the progress of the idea or motive of Old 
Testament history. It is becoming apparent that the whole 
ancient world (and especially its centres of civilisation) 
was full of an enigmatic hope of a human deliverer with 
Divine attributes, who should make war upon the serpent 
or the dragon, and overcome to the blessing of humanity. 
This idea of a purpose in history, centring in a person, is 
more developed outside the border of Abraham and his 
descendants, in Babylon, Egypt, India, and elsewhere, than 
within it. The simpler form which it wears in the Biblical ~ 


_ writings rather seems to express the intention to disentangle 


this root-conception of primitive times from the mythical 
elements which surrounded, smothered, and made it in- 
credible. It is possible to find in Abraham’s story a good 
example of what is here suggested. In Nur Bel, an old 
astrological work from Ashurbanipal’s library, we find that 
these astrological notes “dwell with marked insistence on 
the countries of the west (z.e. Phoenicia or Palestine), and 
frequently contain phrases such as ‘when such and such 
a thing comes to pass (in the heavens) then shall a mighty 
king arise in the west, then shall righteousnessand justice, 
peace and joy, reign in all lands, and all nations shall be 
happy,’ with many other similar predictions.” + Delitzsch 
further connects the New Testament story of the magi with 
such astrological texts. Genesis says nothing at this stage of 
the Old Testament of “a mighty king”; nor is the promise 


so definite, or, we may add, so politically capable of mis- 


conception. But the whole meaning of the blessing in 
Abraham’s “‘ seed” of all the families of the earth, and the 
place where that blessing is to come, are the same. Very 
significantly, as it seems, the astrology and the astral 
*motive” are ruled out. The value of the stars to 


_ Abraham is to express, with the sand of the sea, the idea 


of the incalculable number of his seed, when as yet he had 
no child. And Abraham “believed,” not an astrological 
forecast, but “God,” and “it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” And in the climax of his fidelity to the 


1 Delitzsch, 133. 
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true God (Gen. xxii.) there is the idea involved of the Father 
and the Son, but it is an idea of suffering obedience on 
the one side and suffering love on the other. The lamb 
that was substituted is the root idea of the Levitical code 
in its daily sacrifice, yet it has manifest parallels in Baby- 
lonian conceptions. As an inscription has it, ‘“‘ The lamb, 
the indemnity for the man, the lamb gives he for his life, 
the lamb’s head for the man’s head,” &c. (Jeremias, 369). 
Abraham’s call was to freserve the purity and fidelity 


— 


of religion and the simplicity and truth of the Messianic _ 


expectation (Gen. iii. 15) in times when both were being 
mixed with false accretions. In accordance with this view 
it is that Abraham does not stand without sympathy from 
his contemporaries, nor out of touch with the common 
stock of contemporary custom and morality. Abimelech 
of Gerar, for instance, as well as his people, has a strong 
sense of justice and the “fear of God,” and God reveals 
Himself to him in a dream (Gen. xx. 4-6) as the searcher 
of the heart. Abraham finds him more of a man than 
he took him for,? and more in sympathy with his own 
religious steadfastness, as possibly he found the contempo- 
rary Pharaoh also. Abraham’s taking Hagar, his Egyptian 
slave, for a concubine, and his after dealing with her re- 
flect the morality and customs of Hammurabi’s code (see 
Code, 146, 144, 145). Abraham finds friends amongst 
the Hittites, ready to assist him in war, and weighs out 
money in bar for the purchase of a burying-place to 
Ephron the Hittite to the amount of 400 shekels of silver, 
merchants’ currency (Gen. xxiii.). a 
The association of a blessing with abundance of posterity, 
which comes out repeatedly, and characteristically so in 
Laban’s farewell good wishes to his sister Rebecca (Gen. 


1 See the exceedingly remarkable text in Jeremias, 98, where Ea 
the father sends Marduk the son to save mankind, where expressions 
occur which remind of the Nicene creed and the gospel according to St. 
John (cf Zimmern, same text). It is evident that, Isaac being the son 
in whom Abraham’s ‘‘seed”? was to be called, this pathetic account 
touches the Messianic idea in all points. The site of Moriah is perhaps 
uncertain, but later tradition associates it with the site of the temple. 


* So, also, Abraham does not speak something new when he gives — 


“‘the fear of God” as the recognised guarantee of morality (xx. 11). 
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xxiv. 60), reflects the depth of the traditional impression 


of the blessing upon “increasing and multiplying ” (Gen. 
i. and viii.). This involves the Messianic expectation, but 
has a wider scope. Abraham’s fidelity to the simplicity 
of a primitive religion never wavered (xviii. 19). We 
should never have found Teraphim in his tent. But his 
trust in the power and wisdom of Providence was weak,} 
was capable of education, and was educated to the highest 
degree of which man is capable. And here we come to 


the consideration of the singularity of the picture. The 


long-delayed seed, the land, most definitely and repeatedly . 
promised with a new covenant name and a covenant sign, 
and yet the possession of none of it but only a place 
of burial, the trust in the unrealised and the postponed 
even till he dies in a good old age “satisfied,” is all so 


‘singular. This trust impressed itself so strongly upon his 


posterity that Joseph never regarded Egypt as his country,? 
but gave commandment “concerning his bones.” No 


_ other character in history lived for a distant destiny of 


which he saw not the least realisation and, humanly speak- 
ing, no prospect. The strangeness of the story as a whole 
leads to the interpretation of Hebrews xi. as lying near to 
the heart of it. It seems a story incapable of invention. 

5. Such was Abraham, “the friend of God,” and such in 
the slightest sketch were his call and his mission. Twice 
the want of food drove him from the freedom of his hill 
pastures—once to Egypt, once to sojourn many days in 
the southernmost region of the Philistine plain. Twice 
also events surging from the greater world broke in upon 
his fine free life of God-fearing development. One was 
political. Hommel has rightly said that Genesis xiv. 
has special traits of a high antiquity, perhaps even of a 


- Canaanite source. Here are ancient names, with still 


ancient explanations, which in turn from their age have 
become difficult to clearly understand. Here is the poli- 


1 Tt is to be noted in passing that Gen. xx. 11-14 definitely re- 


_ cognises the repetition in Abraham’s conduct. Our belief in duplicate 


accounts will tend to stand or fall with our confidence in the general 


trustworthiness of the story. : 
2 Jacob before him speaks of Palestine as ‘‘my place and my 


land ” (xxx. 25). 
( 
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\ ‘ 
tical atmosphere, which contemporary monuments reveal — 
—not the subjugating empire, with under-officials left to — 


rule, of later times, but kings of cities and their circum- 
jacent country “bringing war to rest” in triumph, and 
vassal kings (patesi) rendering tribute to them, and, as the 
monuments reveal, we see the power of Southern Babylonia 
stretching to Martu and the land of the Amorite. It was 
in the times of Hammurabi,! King of Sumer and Accad, 
probably before his conquest of Elam. The names of the 
kings in “the valley of the cornfields” (‘‘furrows”; of 
Deut. xxxii. 32, Hebrew), with its bitumen pits, “‘ which is 
the sea of salt,” are some of them West Semitic or South 
Arabian (Zimmern, 481-4). The cities are called the cities 


*‘of the circuit,” as they first appeared to Abraham. The 


names of the conquering Babylonian kings are traceable 


in the monuments. Kudur Lagamar, provincially pro- | 


nounced, is an Elamitename. If it remains doubtful as to 
whether this name can be traced (Hommel notwithstand- 
ing), yet its components can. Lagamar was an Elamite 
deity. Kudur Nahundi and Kudur Mabug were Elamite 
kings. The effeminacy and wicked ease of Sodom and 
Gomorrah fall before them. The mountaineer Abraham 
and his “trained” band of 318 men, with his Hittite 
mountaineer allies, came swiftly and by night upon the 
over-confident retiring host and rescued Lot and the stuff. 


He pursued them as far as ‘‘ Hobah which is to the left 


of Damascus.” The rumour of his bravery flies over 
the countryside. Old Melchizedek,? King of Salem,? 
undisturbed in his mountain-surrounded fastness by the 
noise of war, yet comes forth to refresh the returning hero 


with bread and wine. He blesseshim in the name of “the 


1 The / in Amraphel may be the result of some provincial pro- 
nunciation, or a false reading. There is general agreement that 
Amraphel is the same as Hammurabi. Conder renders his name 
Hammurapaltu with /. 

? The expression ‘king of righteousness” occurs in the epilogue 
to Hammurabi’s code, 

* Jerusalem is a variant or longer form of the name (‘ possession 
of or foundation of peace”), Perhaps the remote situation of Jeru- 


salem led to the name. In the Tel El Amarna correspondence it is 
“ Urusalim,” ; 


_— 


> 
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most high God, possessor of heaven and earth,”! a name 
which Abraham gladly re-echoes. 

The old idea of God, as possessing (master of) heaven 
and earth seems characteristic of time and place. It 
recurs in the Baal of Israelite names, which, because of its 
later idolatrous Phcenician associations, was early changed 
to Bosheth (“shame”). 

The figure of Melchizedek, priest of the most high God, 
_ stands out in strong relief. To him Abraham gave the 
tenth of all. The archives of Jerusalem kept his name 
green (Erbt), and no greater honour could be given to the 
later Israelite king in Jerusalem than to say, “ Thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” His 
successors of the time of the Egyptian supremacy and the 
Amarna correspondence boast of their freedom. Abd 
Khiba, King of Urusalim, says more than once, “ Lo, in 
regard to the region of this city of Jerusalem, it was not 
my father nor my mother that gave it me, but the arm of 
the mighty king gave it me,” where, apparently with reason, 
Hommel regards the “ mighty king” as the equivalent of 
the earlier “most high God.” What appears to be the 
clear reference of Heb. vii. 3 to this repeated expression 
shows how long a tradition may persist. 

~The other event that broke into Abraham’s peace was 
Divine. It is intensely characteristic that the first visit of 
“the messenger of Jahveh” was to the oppressed Egyp- 
tian slave Hagar, fleeing sadly away from her mistress 
on the way back to Egypt, who recognised his Divine 
character (He is called Jahveh, Gen. xvi. 13) and found 


- Him “God” (El) who “seeth.” The second visit was to 


Abraham himself. It seems to be a remarkable confir- 
mation of the simple truth of the story that no stress is 
laid upon the appearance of one of the three men who 
stood by him as he sat in the door of the tent pitched by 
the terebinths? of Mamre near Hebron. One of them at 


1 Jahveh was for Abraham himself ‘‘Jahveh the God of the 
heavens and the God of the earth” (xxiv. 3). 

2 Tt seems almost needless to say that in the terebinth of Moreh (the 
teacher) and the terebinths of Mamre there is no trace of tree-worship, 
They were places of grateful shade. It is interesting that a terebinth 
of Mamre probably was still standing in A.D. 333 (Schlatter, 219). 
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once riveted his attention, however, while all commanded 
his reverence. And after showing his best hospitality, 
and when two of the heavenly “messengers” had gone on 
(Gen. xix. 1), he felt he stood before Jahveh, “the judge 
of all the earth.” And in His presence Abraham exercised 
boldly his priestly function of intercession. 

The circumstances of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain are portrayed in a manner which brings out vividly 
the character of Lot, of sinful Sodom, of Lot’s wife and 


a 


- 


sons-in-law and of his daughters, with graphic touch of | 


human nature and the influences of environment. 
It is the vividness of the source designated J. once more 


which pictures the sudden raining by Jahveh of fire and | 


brimstone from Jahveh out of heaven, which was never 
forgotten again in the poetry and prophecy of Israel.1_ It is 
Ruskin that reminds us that “the sun was risen upon the 
earth, when Lot came to Zoar.” 

But, again, the suggested causes are what we call natural, 
with many historical analogies, of which the destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are not least. ‘Regions of 
bitumen, like that of the Dead Sea,” says the geologist 
Sir William Dawson, “are liable to eruptions of the most 
destructive character. We learn from the narrative that 
the destruction was sudden and unexpected, that it was 
caused by brimstone and fire, that these were rained down 


from the sky, that a dense column of smoke ascended to — 


a great height, like the smoke of a furnace or a lime-kiln, 
and that, along with, or immediately after, the fire there was 
an emission of brine or saline mud capable of encrusting 
bodies (as that of Lot’s wife) so that they appeared as 
mounds of salt. From a scientific point of view the 
narrative is an almost unique description of a natural 
phenomenon of much interest and of very rare occurrence.” 2 


1 Deut. xxix. 23, Job xviii. 15, Ps, xi. 6, Isa. xxx. 33, Ezek. 
XXXVIIl. 22, 

* Dawson’s Zeypt and Syria, 127-131. Professor Wright quotes 
from Professor B. K, Emerson, “one of our most eminent geologists,” 
much to the same effect (Scientific Confirmations, 144). There may be 


an Accadian reminiscence of the destruction of these cities (Records of 
the Past, 1st series, xi. 115). 
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CHAPTER IV 


ISAAC, JACOB, AND JOSEPH 


“With Isaac did He establish likewise, for Abraham his father’s 
sake, the blessing of all men, and made it rest upon the head of Jacob” 
(Sirach (Ecclus.) xliv. 22, 23). 


1. THE narrative of Abraham shows clearly enough his 
attitude towards the old country he left behind. He has 
cut himself off from its astrology and its mixed religion. 
He opposes, in defence of his family, its violence. The 
psychological moment, when in recoil and physical exhaus- 
tion he naturally fears a return of his foes, and the theo- 
phany answering to his feeling (xvi. 1), probably express a 
Divine providence, which gave the ancient kings enough to 
do in their own-country. Very possibly the rising power of 
-Hammurabi’s conquests and other concerns at home, to- 
_ gether with the destruction of the cities of the plain, gave 
_ Canaan comparative peace for many a long day, right into 
_ the times of the Egyptian predominance there. Abraham 
dismisses in his lifetime his children by Hagar and Keturah 
with gifts into the east country (Arabia or the Syrian desert). 
Isaac remains a sojournerin Canaan. In any case, the times 
of Isaac and Jacob were times of peace. Isaac, the son of 
promise, the laughter of his father’s tent, and the object of 
his father’s whole affection, in a supreme moment showed 
himself capable of obedience even unto death. All his 
_ life he knew no fear but the fear of God.t The most 
interesting idyl of the journey of Abraham’s servant to get 
him a wife from his relatives in Charran has all the archaic 
atmosphere of the times and all the colouring of an ancient 
romance. “The coming of Rebecca” finds him medi- 
tating and praying? on the open hillside, and “‘ comforted” 
him for his mother’s death. His life is simple. He dwelt 
at Beersheba in the extreme south, where apparently the 
last days of Abraham were spent, and migrated from 
famine to Gerar among the Philistines. .He was assured 


1 The singular phrase “ the fear of Isaac,” as a synonym of Jahveh, 


is appropriated to Isaac only. __ i ‘ 
2 There is no reason for doubting this translation of the word. 
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after Abraham’s death that in him,jas his true successor, all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed, where we note 
that “families” is become “nations.” His concerns are 
with such things as wells dug by Abraham filled up by 
envious Philistines. He falls into the same error as his 
father.! He renews the covenant with old Abimelech, who 
has evidently forgotten him. His weak preference for his 


strong hunting son Esau, with his rash self-will (xxvi. 35) 


and careless profanity in selling his birthright, has the 
worst results. It turns Esau into a would-be murderer, 
and drives Jacob into twenty-one years of hard exile. 

It is the law of heredity that Jacob inherits from his 
mother, whose favourite he becomes, the “slimness ” of 
the Laban stock, from which “slimness” he himself in 
turn suffers intensely. Laban’s was a handsome, kindly 
stock, with a keen eye for the main chance. Rebecca and 
Rachel were handsome women. It is probable that their 
eye to the main chance was intensified by the struggle for 
existence. Rachel worked for her living as a shepherdess. 
But whoever will ponder this effect of heredity, which runs 
through the narratives of Genesis, will be convinced that 
he is dealing with real persons. No mythological figures 
have a touch of it. It does not at all follow that Isaac was 
lying for half a generation on his death-bed. Nothing is 
said about his being bedridden. He was nearly blind,? 
and feeling his age, so far as to desire his succession to be 
established— to make his will.” He very probably knew 
nothing of the hard bargain that Jacob had driven as to 
the birthright. There is nothing really very wonderful 
that with a strong constitution he should live many years, 
and that Esau and Jacob should cement their reconciliation 
at his funeral. But thenceforward he drops out of the history 
of Israel, save in the phrase that guarantees his immortality, 
‘the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” and in the re- 
miniscences of Amos,’ probably suggested by his allusion 
to Beersheba, where Isaac raised his altar and stretched 


1 Strack sees no duplicate here, 


* It is possible that his prolonged sojourn in the lowland country 
may have induced ophthalmia in one brought up in the mountains, 
3 Amos vii. 9, 16. 
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his tent, and where Israel on his way to Egypt “sacrificed 
sacrifices to the God of his father Isaac” (Gen. xlvi. 1). 

2. Jacob was a good son, a true lover capable of 
romance, a strong man, a clever shepherd, and a good 
wrestler, and, though the twin of Esau, incomparably 
deeper in religious feeling (Oettli). Esau was selfish, 
lighter-hearted, and profane, but the true record gives him 
virtues as well as predominating faults. Jacob’s sinuous 
way of seeking his own was beaten out of him by what 
he suffered. He, like his father and grandfather, had 
a supreme moment in his life, when the covenant of 
promise, which was repeatedly renewed, was finally sealed 
In a great change of nature and of name. The light- 
hearted Esau had not “forgotten,” as his mother, with 
her knowledge of his character, supposed he would. 
During Jacob’s absence in Mesopotamia his mother pro- 
bably died (xlix. 31). Their mutual bad behaviour resulted 
in their never seeing one another again. The picture of 
his life in Charran in its old-time romance and detailed 
vividness is, like the other Old Testament stories, un- 
paralleled by anything of equal age. We have an insight 
into popular life and family relations in a very ancient 
past. ‘The manners and customs of Laban are Baby- 
lonian. The ancient Aramzean name which Laban gives 
to the heap of witness shows him bilingual, but speaking 
a language different from (shall we say?) the language of 
Canaan. We find an Aramzan word in a speech of 
Sarah’s before. But when Jacob finds himself face to 
face with Esau and four hundred men with him, he feels 
his sin has found him out. He resorts to the best ex- 
pedients open to him, and then stays behind to pray. 
And all night long till the dawn breaks he wrestles with 


a man, whom at length he recognises to be God. And 


with the dawn, though “he halts upon his thigh,” he 
is blessed and victorious and ready for all that comes. 
He is no longer Jacob, he who circumvents for himself, 
but Israel,1 he who strives with God and prevails (xxxii. 28). 

1 To render this ‘‘ El persisteth, or let El persist,” is to stultify the 


whole effect of the story, and to bring in a bathos. We see no reason 
to change Gesenius’s rendering, which is recognised by Ewald, Tuch, 


eftde ad | tka FOE 


caine Sie ametd 2 ; —_—- ll tins 
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It is expressly said that the other communications of 
Jahveh with Jacob were in dreams. Here, on the con- 
trary, is an actual wrestling (Tuch), at first perhaps with 
a sudden supposed adversary, who is found to be a hidden 


friend, God face to face in fashion as a man. Dillmann 


well says: ‘‘This account is not simply an exaltation of 


the physical strength and valorous temper of the primo- 


genitor Jacob that shrinks from nothing, though it is this, 
but still more of the vigour of his spirit and the force of 
his faith, which stretches out to the highest, and will not 
let even God go until He blesses him.” That this 
occurrence is the supreme point of Jacob’s history, and 
recognised so by his children, arises from the changed 


historic name, which is the mark of his posterity, and — 
from the fact that the ancient note, verse 32 (which in | 


all probability does not belong to the original text of 
the story), points to it as the first of those Azstoric events 
which found a memorial in popular customs. Long 


after, Hosea, addressing himself to his people (xii. 1-8), . 


gives a true traditional addition to the story, and fixes 
it as the chief moral that Jacob’s life had for his children; 
“In the womb he took his brother by the heel, in the 
strength of his manhood he strove with God, yea he strove 
with the angel and prevailed; he wept and made suppli- 
cation to Him; he found Him at Bethel, and there He 
spake with us.” 

This central incident of Jacob’s life gave once and for 
all the essentially religious character to the history of 
his children. In Ewald’s words, though not quite in his 
meaning, from henceforward the people of Israel’s posterity 
“plays its part on the grand stage of national movements 
simply in consequence of its daring to find its earthly 
existence and honour only in true religion as the rule 
and law of its life” (History, i. 5). 

After this climax of his life, Jacob, though compassed 


and Dillmann. It arises from the context, is supported by Hosea’s 


construction of this archaic word with e/, and has analogies in other 


names. The reader is referred to Charles Wesley’s noble hymn, No, 140, 
* That this is a custom, not a command, gives it an additional force 

as a confirmation of the general knowledge which his people had of 

the circumstances. The Talmudists wrongly turn it into a command. 


> 
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with fears and pathetic griefs, is victorious. His dignity is 
unshaken, his trust undeviating; his character mellows. 
There is indeed something of the old Jacob, but Israel 
predominates. His meeting with Esau, not far apparently 
from Peniel, is a pleasant old story, showing blood thicker 
than water, even in the olden time. It reflects credit upon 
the light-hearted generosity of Esau, to which, however, 
the cautious Jacob, who gives him all the honour of an 
elder brother, did not care to trust himself. Coming the 
same way back to Canaan as Abraham came to Canaan 
before him, he soon takes care to get clear from Babylonian: 
mixed religion in the spirit of his grandfather, and he ap- 
pears to have dwelt in tents near the old sites of middle 
Palestine, Shechem, Bethel, Hebron, and not in the ex- 


_treme south, as Isaac. Apparently in the interval the 


Canaanite settlements had grown, and coined money had 


- come into use, wherewith Jacob buys a place for his tent.1 


We can scarcely see what the incident of Dinah and the 


- Shechemites, when the violence of his sons played upon 


Jacob’s fears, the gross sin of Reuben, the incident of 
Judah and his daughter-in-law Tamar, revealing the ancient 
nature of levirate marriage, have to do with the legendary 
glorification of Israel’s forefathers. They evidently give 
us, on the contrary, a picture true and real of the partial 
religion, and the rude and not very moral habits of Jacob’s 
actual sons. This ancient world is not mellowed by 
distance, but is truthful even to repulsive fact. The 
same may be said in a more pleasant sense of “the 
terebinth of weeping” that commemorates the death of 
the faithful old nurse Deborah, and the truly pathetic and 
real incident of the death of the favourite Rachel in child- 
bearing, and the changed name which marks the climax of — 
this old-world romance of love at first sight. She called 
her child “the son of my sorrow”; Jacob changed his 
name to “son of my right hand.” ? 

3. The story turns now to the fortunes of Joseph. It is 
not for us here to repeat this favourite and beautiful story of 


1 Gen, xxxiii. 19. ; ; 
2 The statement of Benjamin’s posterity (xlvi. 21) may be proleptic, 
as often, for completeness. It may have been added later. 
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our youth. It lies only in our purpose to point out certain 
features which seem to assure those who approach the subject 
favourably that we are here also in the region of history, and 
not of composite myth. It is interesting to notice that the 
sons of Bilhah and of Zilpah give the most trouble by their 
behaviour. It may be conjectured that their mothers were 
more or less strangers to the family, and that they were 
the least under the deeper religious influences of Jacob's 
encampment. Joseph is a dreamer like his father. And 
as his father’s first dream takes its colour from the stone 
staircase of the wilderness, which seems to reach up to 
the starry heavens above, so Joseph’s dreams take their 
psychological colour from his own character. He was 
evidently a little spoilt, dressed out as he was by his father 
in his special long-sleeved coat. The real worth of his 
character was exuberant in these early days in the direction 
of self-righteousness. He tells the tales of bad behaviour 
and rehearses the dreams with an evident relish, which very 
hard experience soon rid him of. By an accident, as we 
term it, his brethren had shifted their pasturage ground 
from Dothan nearer to the caravan track on the day when 
this “‘dreamer” went out to greet them, unsuspecting. 

The Ishmaelites and the Midianites, merchantmen, were 
the same persons. This seems to indicate that in the 
hundred years or so from the time when Abraham sent 
them away into the east country, the sons of Ishmael and 
Midian had intermingled, and to some extent coalesced. 
Judges viii. 24 apparently also calls Midianites Ishmaelites. 
It might be further suggested that their coming from 
“Gilead” argues circumstances more ancient than the later 
accounts of the same region, when Og was the king of 
Bashan and Sihon king of the Amorites. The character 
of the merchandise that was being carried down to Egypt 
was true to the special land of embalming, where every 
temple had its laboratory.!_ The merchantmen gave twenty 
pieces of silver for Joseph, to sell him again in a land 
where slavery was common. 

The subject of ancient Egyptian history is one of ac- 
knowledged difficulty, but on the whole it appears that 


+ “Gum tragacanth, mastix, and ladanum” (Ebers, 288 ff.). 
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probably in Abraham’s time,! and certainly in that of 
Joseph, a foreign Asiatic dynasty was reigning in Lower 
Egypt, with its capital at Tanis (now San), and Avaris,? for 
one of its chief fortifications. In the midst of much that 
is uncertain there are fixed points of historical fact, which 
stand out with comparative clearness. 

Effaced inscriptions, monuments of distinctively Asiatic 
cast, such as Mariette found in Tanis in 1860, scattered 
reminiscences, and Manetho’s account from tradition, pre- 
served to us by Josephus, as well as Semitic words and 
names, attest the supremacy of the Hyksos dynasty for 


-a very long period in Lower Egypt. Hiq-shasou, chief 


of the “robber” tribes, called also “shepherds” and 
“archers,” may have been an Egyptian name of disrespect 
to the “impure.” ‘‘Some say they were Arabians,” says 


-Manetho. Some moderns say they were Phcenicians. It 


is, however, fairly clear they were Asiatic foreigners, and 
the invasion that settled them as masters of Lower Egypt 
may have been before the time of Abraham.? A good 
deal of circumstantial evidence goes to prove that they 
were in possession in Joseph’s time. The Egyptian Semitic 
name (Sus) seems to suggest they brought with them 
the horse. It appears that a native Egyptian dynasty 
probably, at least for some part of the time, held sway in 
Upper Egypt. There is some indication that the Asiatics 
surrounded themselves with fortifications. The Asiatic 
domination was not complete. For the papyrus Sallier, 
which would probably have given a more complete account 
of these Hiqou-shosou, tells us that the Hyksos King 
Apophis, who by the way received tribute from the whole 
land, chose for his god only Set or Southek, called after 
«Set of Apophis,” “Set of Haur,” and served no other god 
that was in Egypt. ; ; 
The further recital seems to show a desire in Apophis to 
pick a quarrel with the “ King” or Haq of Upper Egypt, 
but there scarcely seems evidence of this latter being subject. 


1 As apparently Maspero, 166. 

® Maspero calls Avaris ‘fa vast permanent entrenched camp for 
military exercises” (163). 

3 See Brugsch’s dates. 
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The tradition preserved by Georgius Syncellus that 
Joseph ruled in the land in the reign of Apophis, the last 
Hyksos probably of three of that name, appears to have 
some ground. If this be so, it would account for the 
favourable reception which the Pharaoh gave to Jacob and 
his family, and it would explain the policy also of setting 
tribes allied in race in a region not far removed from 
Tanis (Zoan). It seems an interesting example of the 


persistence of trustworthy tradition, when the earliest — 


historical Psalm (Ixxvili. 12, 43) long after gives the “ field 
or country of Zoan” as the scene of the last episodes of 
Israel’s sojourning in Egypt (gf Num. xiii. 22, where the 
LXX gives Tanis for Zoan). The difficulty that purely 
Egyptian customs and a purely Egyptian abhorrence of 
shepherd races (Gen. xliii. 32, xlvi. 34) are discovered in 
the story of Joseph .may probably yield to the explanation 
that, specially in the later times of this foreign domination, 
the superior civilisation of the Egyptians and the pure 
Egyptian stock had come to the front in the court of the 
Pharaoh. There may be a trace of the ancient govern- 
ment of these Shasou by elders in Gen. 1. 7. In Brugsch’s 
opinion, there is a tomb inscription of a contemporary of 
Joseph, one Baba. This Baba, an amiable person, ‘‘ must 
have lived immediately previous to the Eighteenth Dynasty,” 
as “there is internal evidence to show.” He says of 
himself, “And when a famine arose, /asting many years, 
I distributed corn to the city each year of famine.”! As 
famines succeeding one another? are “of the greatest 
rarity in Egypt,” this statement evidently refers to “an 
epoch historically defined.” There is further Egyptian 
analogy to Joseph’s being appointed “ Adon” of all Egypt 
and a “father” to Pharaoh (Gen. xlv. 8), specially in the 
case Hor-em-heb, who was appointed “an adon of the 
whole land during the course of many years.”? It may be 
said, perhaps, that the measures adopted by the inherited 
adroitness of Joseph to bind the land and the people to 


1 Brugsch, 121. 


2 Professor Wright attributes the cause of such famines to the _ 


blocking up of the Upper Nile by the “sudd” (74). 
3 Brugsch, 125. 
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the Pharaoh appear too harsh for a native prince to his 


own people. But be this as it may, one thing seems clear, 
that “the history of Joseph, as much in its details as in 
its general bearing, must be said to correspond to the true 
relations in old Egypt.”! As the story of the sojourning 
of the patriarchs truly reflects old Canaan, so in the story 
of Joseph we are in words and fact in the true atmosphere 
of old Egypt. The great trial of Joseph, which proves 
his real loyalty and virtue, accords with the character of 
Egyptian women (Ebers) ; and the Egyptian “story of the 
two brothers,” notwithstanding its mythological ending, is 


so definitely like many of the circumstances of Joseph’s 
temptation as even to suggest that it is based upon it.? 


The account of the very different behaviour of Judah is 
set side by side with intentional contrast. 

The record of the embalming of Jacob’s body, and the 
interesting funeral procession to Abraham’s distant sepulchre, 
called by the Canaanites, who curiously and sympathetically 
observed it, ‘the Egyptians’ mourning,” and the direction 
which Joseph gave concerning his own bones, show how 
deeply and, throughout all, how ineffaceably the Divine 
promise had impressed itself on Abraham’s posterity. The 
funeral procession may perhaps also accord with an in- 
creasing Egyptian influence in Canaan itself. It is interest- 
ing and natural to find that Jacob was a poet.’ The 
shepherd life under the stars, stirred by that touch of true 
love which, the ancients held, makes every man a poet, 
make this have no air of improbability. His images are 


those of a shepherd. His allusions are to a memory of 


things not long gone by. His mind was dwelling on the 
past, as when he invokes the blessing of the angel that, 
next of kin, redeemed him from all evil, with whom he’ 
prevailed, upon Joseph’s “lads.” If Shiloh,* “He to 


1 Ebers, xii., preface. 2 This is Brugsch’s opinion (124). 
3 Even Kautzsch holds this poem to be “one of the oldest parts of 


_ the book of Genesis.” 


4 Haupt’s suggestion that the Sz in Shiloh is the older form of 
She, as the Aramaic dhz becomes dh‘ in Syriac, is probable. The 
rendering is not so debatable as it has been made; ¢/. Ball, zm Joc. 
The pre-Christian interpretation translates Shiloh “the King Christ.” 
One might even make the suggestion that this title, ‘‘ the rightful one,” 
stands in intentional contrast to the shadowy Messiahs of other nations. 
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whom it belongs” (see Ezekiel xxi. 27), is not a person, 
there would be a strange absence in Jacob’s last words of 
any allusion to the Messianic “ motive,” which is the prin- 
cipal thought and comfort of these ancient fathers. 

The phrase ‘‘and to him shall be the gathering (as old 
interpreters) or obedience (as moderns, from Prov. xxx. 17 
the only other occurrence of the word, and the Arabic) 
of peoples” is nearly a quotation of the promise thrice 
repeated, once to Isaac (xxviii. 3), twice to Jacob (xxxv. 11, 


xlviii. 4), that Isaac and Jacob should become a “nation” 


and ‘a gathering together or congregation of nations 
(xxxv. 11) or peoples” (xxviii. 3, xlvill. 4). The promise, 
as in Gen. iii. 15, is centred in a person, strangely in the 
seed of Judah, whereas the preceding record sets Joseph’s 
sons as prominent in Jacob’s favour. 


CHAPTER V 
THE EXODUS AND THE LAWGIVING 


‘‘They remembered not His hand, nor the day when He redeemed 
them from the adversary. How He set His signs in Egypt and His 
wonders in the field of Zoan, He led forth His people like sheep and 
guided them in the wilderness like a flock. Egypt was glad when 
they departed, for the fear of them had fallen upon them” (Ps, Ixxviii. 
42, 43, 52, Ps. cv. 38). 


1. THE glimpses given to us of the greater part of Jacob’s 
family are not very pleasant, They were not even so ready 
for their destiny as the long experiences and “ burdens” of 
Egypt made them. That there is now a silence in the 
record of some four hundred years*is no argument against 
its historical character. It is part of its quite unique con- 
centration on a central interest. Many such long periods 
have already been passed over with equally scanty reference, 
But many a hint can be gathered to give reality to the 
picture. The children of Israel became allied tribes, 
separated into clans, families, and houses under the rule of 


1 Brugsch here points out an interesting and possible synchroni 
with the indications of Egyptian chai ARR socwiass ~ 


—— > 
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_ “elders.” These elders (later ‘‘ princes”) formed a repre- 


sentative assembly or “congregation.” In the time of the 
oppression, when they made the sunburnt bricks stiffened 
with straw, the Egyptians appointed Israelite inspectors. 
Goshen (LXX, Gesem, Pa-chousa, Gesem of the Arabian 
gnome), where they were settled, was a place of rich 
pastures, a little removed from the main stream of Egyp- 
tian life, but not uninfluenced by it.2 It was next to 
the territory of Tanis. They became agriculturists as 
well as shepherds, as the so-called book of the covenant 
(Exod. xxi.—xxiii.) and Meneptah’s inscription reveal. They’ 
also tended towards a higher state of development, traces 


_ of which remain in the artistic abilities of Bezalel of Judah 


and Oholiab of Dan, the later artificers of the “tent 
of meeting.” Their customs, often rude, differed from the 
Egyptian, and many of them, not uninfluenced from Babylon 
whence their ancestors came, probably became the basis of 
that common law to which Moses gave religious sanction 


later. But, as far as can be derived from many hints, they 


seem to have been true in the main to the faith of their 
fathers. Moses had no occasion to remove idols from 
their midst,’ or to cleanse a mixed Babylonian or Egyptian 
religion from among them. Criminal justice was adminis- 
tered by the Goel or next of kin, the champion of the 
family rights. Apparently there was amongst them no 
priestly caste (yet see Exod. xix. 22 and g Exod. xxiv. 5). 
The paterfamilias or eldest son, it may be, yvas the priest 
of the household. Af 

The Egyptian State correspondence uneg thed at Tel El 
Amarna gives us, amongst other things, a/ ively picture of 
the disunited and somewhat disturbed ‘state of Canaan 
during this period. The expulsion of the Hyksos dynasty 
and the Asiatic usurpers (“the pest,” “the impure”), as 
it is handed down to us in a very late tradition by 


- Manetho (probably not much more than 200 B.c.), was 


1 The Egyptian remains confirm this use of straw in brickmaking. 
2 An Egyptian inscription nearly contemporaneous with the Exodus 
says this region ‘‘was left as a pasture for cattle because of the 


strangers” (Naville). 
3 Aaron’s calf was a breach of the second commandment, not of the 


first. 
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confused with the Exodus of the Israelites, and perhaps 
not unnaturally.1 The king “ who knew not Joseph ” was 
doubtless of that native Egyptian dynasty, which had been 
restored by conquest. 

If Ramses II. (the Sesostris of the Greeks) was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression (possibly about 1330 B.C.), he 
was equally celebrated as a warrior and as a builder. His 


long reign (of sixty-seven years?) was noted for his 


personal warlike exploits against the Kheta in its begin- 
ning, which were celebrated in the epic of the Court poet 
Pentaour, and reverberated in Egypt usgue ad nauseam, 
and by vast and comprehensive schemes of building, His 


bricks bear his name, and no part of Egypt apparently is — 


without traces of his activity as a builder (Lenormant). 
Ancient Egypt is full of the sorrows of the forced labour 


employed by him and others. Certainly in this interval, — 


destitute of Hebrew annals, there had been an upheaval 
against all foreigners, Asiatic and Phoenician, on the part 
of native Egypt. Aahmes tells us in an Egyptian writing 
of this time that he was present at the storming and taking 
of Avaris, the principal fortified place of the Asiatic 
domination, and in the end, by deeds of valour in Syria, 
gained his eighth golden collar, or present of gold.2 Yet 
of this expulsion of the Hyksos power, of the ambitious con- 
quests of Thothmes, stretching into Syria and Mesopotamia, 


of the religious reform of Amenhotep, of the campaigns — 


and activities of Ramses II., the Hebrew record tells us 
nothing. The resurrection of native Egypt to vigour 
and power, and the great shifting and rearrangement of 
the nations that had been going on, leave their traces in 
the Biblical story only in their results, But if the children 
of Israel took more or less the side of the Asiatics, and 
Egypt was only just recovered from dangers from them 


* In Manetho’s account of the expulsion of ‘‘the leprous,” we 
have in fact ‘‘the reminiscence of the Exodus with the colouring of 
Egyptian national hatred ” (Ebers, 201, note 1), The name “leprous ” 
may coincide with the way in which skin disease bulks large in 
Leviticus. 


2 ««On the wall of a sepulchral chamber at El-Kab this hero relates 


in simple language the history of his life” (Brugsch, 112). The text is 


given in Brugsch, Maspero, and Lenormant. 
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and theirs, it is easy to understand with what disfavour the 
successful Ramses would view the steady increase of Asiatic 
strangers near to Tanis, which he apparently rebuilt. 

If, according to the well-grounded conjecture of Lenor- 
mant (241), Seti, the father of the great Ramses II., was a 
stranger by birth, if his features were too handsome and 
too classical for the pure blood of Mizraim, and if he came 
of the shepherd race still living in the Delta, the adoption 
by Ramses’ daughter of the handsome Israelite child does 
not lose in likelihood. In an ancient inscription! dug up 
at Nippur, probably dating before the time of Moses, a 
certain ‘‘Sargon, King of Agane,” whose complete identi- 
fication is perhaps still to seek, tells that “his mother was 
of princely family? but his father was unknown ; that his 
father’s kinsmen were mountaineers, that his mother bore 
him secretly, and laid him in some kind of vessel made 
secure with bitumen on the edge of the Euphrates. The 


flood brought him to Akki, the water-carrier, who brought 


him up as a gardener. But Istar favoured him, and he 
grew to be a king.” The same Sargon is said in another 
inscription to have built, z.e. rebuilt, Babylon. There seems 
a simpler explanation of this romantic old story than to 
see in it a typical legend of the founder of a new dynasty. 
Sargon was an illegitimate son of a royal princess, as his 


allusion to the favour of Istar would seem to confirm. 


She had reasons and took steps to conceal his birth. 


From humble surroundings he rose to be a king. The 


connection with the story of Moses seems also simple. 


’ The same idea of committing a child to fate or providence 


appears, in lands where rivers were a feature, to have 
occurred, for differing reasons, to more than one. The 
name Moses seems to be Egyptian. It is probably the 
Egyptian “Mesu,”® a son and a name of adoption. The 


1 See K. B., iii. 101. 

2 So Winkler, K. B.; after he changes his mind and translates 
(K. 18) *‘his mother was of base descent’; but Smith and Talbot 
translate as above, apparently with contextual probability. Winkler 
regards Sargon as historical. ; 

3 The LXX is, as often, exegetical, Mwvoyns=Coptic, ‘ water 
saved.” The root Masa was probably common to Hebrew and 
Egyptian, and means in Egyptian to produce, to bring forth as a 
potter from the clay (Cook, Brugsch). 
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Egyptian princess probably makes in her speech a play 
‘upon the word, which is in this way made to remind of 
his extraction. David makes a similar poetic allusion to 
the analogy of this story (2 Sam. xxii. 17, Ps. xviii. 16, “ He 
draweth me out of many waters”) in looking back upon 
his troubles, when his kingdom was at last established— 
in the only other place where the word occurs. In. 
Hebrew, although probably naturally trans-vocalised, the 
name would have the connotation of “rescuer,” as at 
present pointed, in all probability another play upon 
words. Such plays upon words were congenial to the 
ancient Hebrew mind. It seems, however, of still greater 
importance to notice the literary and real unity with 
which the character of Moses, “the rescuer” of his people 
and the noblest of the old world, has come down to 
us. Brought up in childhood by his own mother, soon 
transferred (‘“‘when the child was grown”) to the palace 
as an adopted son, educated by Egyptian priests and 
prophets ‘“‘in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” probably 
trained in statecraft and in arms, he was fitted to become 
a leader and a lawgiver. Josephus! gives a tradition that 
he led a campaign against the Afthiopians, and it is — 
probably not quite without basis, as kings’ sons were 
generals (Wilkinson) and the times were warlike. His 
first appearance recorded in the Hebrew tradition, when 
he kills an Egyptian found ill-treating one of “his 
brethren,” and hides him in the sand, shows a generous 
but also an impetuous and arrogant spirit. He flees 
into the desert. The Sinaitic peninsula was free from 
Egypt. The ruins of defensive forts and mines may 
belong to earlier times, but they were never in the 
nature of an Egyptian occupation. And his flight from 
the haughty Ramses, his romantic connection with Raguel 
or Reuel, the priest of Midian, whose daughter he marries, 
the long wandering as a shepherd in the strange and 
mighty solitudes of the Sinaitic peninsula, were still 
stronger elements in the education for his destiny. We 
are reminded in many points of the experiences which 
Sinouhit long before tells of himself in his “ Memoirs,” 


1 Antiquities, ii. 10. 
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and of Sinouhit’s own connection by marriage with a 


nomad chieftain. It is not impossible that this Kenite 


branch of the Bedouin stem were also immigrants to 
keep their religion pure. Reuel’s name means “ the friend 
of God.” The religion of Magan was mixed with 
idolatrous elements, though less so (Hommel). Jethro, 
Moses’ brother-in-law, recognises only Jahveh and uses 
His name. He speaks of those who “fear God.” Here 
in the region of Sinai, as the names! he gives his two 
sons indicate, he sought and found, like Sinouhit, his 
“father’s God” (Exod. xv. 2). In this long period 
of discipline, the rash impatience of Moses dies away, 
only to flare up again once or twice in a day of sudden 
temptation (Num. xx. 10, 11; Exod. xxxii. 19)—once 


_ to cost him dear. The Hebrew record finds him, on 


the whole, the gentlest and most unselfish of “all men 
that were upon the face of the earth” (Num. xii. 3). His 
self-diffidence grows excessive. He becomes afraid of his 
impetuous temper, and deeply conscious of sin. 

It is interesting to observe how deep was the impression 
of these years of suffering and preparation in the Psalm 
(xc.) which is in all likelihood Moses’ first composition, 
evidently written among mountains where God had proved 
a home for the homeless (ver. 1), and which probably the 
men of Hezekiah have preserved for us. It seems impos- 
sible to see in the unity and fineness with which Israel at 
any rate has, as a matter of fact, portrayed their great law- 
giver nothing but a late legend and asymbol. The story 
is real; the character is that of one of the greatest of men. 

Not least of the preparations of Moses seems the inti- 
mate personal knowledge which he gained of the character 
and possibilities of the scene of his future activity. The 
tribe of which Reuel was the priest-prince was nomad, we 
imagine, and not stationary. We note that the traditions 
of the early life of Moses are meagre; not even so full as 
Stephen gives them. In his shepherd days he forgot the 
rite of circumcision. The implication that he ought to 
have remembered it shows the continuity of the story with 
that of the patriarchs. In a sudden attack of illness on his 


1 The name of the first is apparently Egyptian (Cook). 
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way back to Egypt he remembers it. The words of his 
wife give an interesting glimpse of very ancient and primt- 
tive conceptions with regard to circumcision (Oettli). The 
later portraiture of Moses, when his personality becomes 
more and more a part of the covenant of which he was the 
mediator, is fuller. ; 

2. Thus far Moses “the rescuer.” What follows is a 
drama of supreme interest and of literary power. It is at 
any rate a magnificent piece of writing. What is recorded 
impressed itself upon a nation among whom the historical 
genius was distinctively developed, with a force which finds 
no parallel before or since. Their poets sang of it to the 
very last, even in exile and after. In the lowest point 
of their spiritual depression they find inspiration in its 
memory (Ps. Ixxvii.). In a series of historical poems, earlier 
and later, they commemorate it for their people’s children, 
with credible reminiscences outside the present record. 
Their prophets are full of allusion to it. Their statesmen 
perpetually refer to it as to that which fixed their destiny 
as a nation and set their true policy. The genius of 


—— - 


Handel, in his greatest work, has shown that the strains _ 


of its music have not yet died away. 

The gods of the nations were on the side of mere success 
and tyranny. There is an Egyptian poem of some length 
and of some literary power, probably written before the 
time of Moses, in which the god Amen in a perpetual 
reiteration is made to say “I am come,” “I am come,” to 
enable Thothmes III. to ravage the earth, to destroy the 
peoples, and to glorify himself (Maspero, 202). Jahveh, 
“the coming one,” “the living God” of Abraham and 


Isaac and Jacob, is on the side of freedom, the Father — 


of the fatherless and the God of the widow. With “a 


mighty hand and stretched-out arm” as a “ Man of war,” 


He, the next of kin, redeemed a people sighing under 
burdens and set them free to be peculiarly His own. The 
symbol of the bush burning but not consumed seems in- 
capable of invention. It is significant and prophetic. 
The presence of Jahveh in His suffering people has pre- 
vented their being consumed Moses sees many years 


after a permanent significance in this symbol, for he speaks _ 
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of “the good will of Him who dwelleth (not who dwelt) in 
the bush” (Deut. xxxiii. 16). Malachi, the last but one of 
the prophets,! sees in it the moral of the whole history of 
- his people, when he says, ‘I am Jahveh, I change not, and 
ye sons of Jacob are not consumed” (iii. 6). Hence come 
the first glimpses of the idea of the Shekinah. Exod. iv. 
18-20 is not a duplicate account. Moses gives to Jethro, 
his brother-in-law, old Reuel being dead, the only reason 
he was then able to receive,? and a true one, and words of 
_Jahveh are added to it. To have spoken of a rescue from 
the mighty power of Egypt, then at its height, would have 
been too great a strain on Jethro’s faith, and risked Moses’ 
reputation for sanity. The name Jahveh could not have 
been new to Israel, else it would have been no credential 
_ for Moses; nor would it have so immediately stirred 
them, like a standard of victory raised up among them. 
The name of Moses’ own mother means “Jah or Jahveh is 
glory,” and Jahveh is a name familiar to the patriarchal age 
and before it. It was an old name, whose full significance 
as a pledge of the promise to the fathers was now first to 
be realised in part. The “signs” which Moses was given 
to do before his people and before Pharaoh do not appeal 
to the modern man. But they were the language of the 
ancient men to whom Moses was sent.’ Those connected 
__-with serpents had a special significance in Egypt.* 
a The Turin papyri discover to us that the representation 
of grievances and passing revolt were features of these 
times of hard burdens and forced labour (Maspero, 275). 
_ The oppressed were not always quiet ; they sometimes took 
to plunder and to flight. This may have been the case 
with some of the Hebrews before now, and this may be 
the explanation of the letters of the King of Jerusalem 
in the Tel El] Amarna correspondence which complain of 
attacks from the Hebrews (Chabiri) and asking for help. 
But it is more likely that the ‘‘ Chabiri” is a loose Egyptian 


{40 aS te te hee 


: 1 John Baptist was the last. ; 
| 2 It was what his brother Aaron was apparently coming to tell him. 
3 Cf, Marduk’s causing a garment to vanish as a proof to the gods of 
his mission to contend with the dragon (Zimmern, 494). 
4 Cf. Cooper’s Serpent Myths of Ancient Lgyft. 
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term for tribes invading Palestine from the East. Joseph 
speaks to an Egyptian of Palestine as “the land of the 
Hebrews.” 

That the Pharaoh should have put down a request not 
directly connected with a grievance to idleness is not un- 
likely in a despot. The ten plagues are plagues natural 
to Egypt, with exception of the last, which is emphasised 
(Exod. iv. 23) as special in its significance. The specially 
Divine element is in their use and control. This is 
expressed in the record, eg., that the turning the Nile 
into blood was a natural result of some prodigious infu- 
sorial or plant growth is shown by the fact that when the 
water had filtered through the earth it was pure. The frogs 
and toads which swarm even in ordinary years, the insect 
plagues of gnats and flies and ticks which start in myriads 
as from the dust, the common dung-beetles (the sacred 
scarabzei) and other winged pests which swarm in countless 
numbers, the murrain which swept away the sacred cattle, 
the plague or leprosy which made the»body of the scru- 
pulously clean Egyptian hideous, the unusual thunder and 
lightning and hail, unusual -but. experienced, the well- 
known locusts whose numbers exceed computation and 
darken the sun, the hot wind Chamsin which prevails for 
three or four days and which brings on thickness of the 
air and often complete darkness, even the pestilence which 
follows in the train of the Chamsin—all these were things 
natural to Egypt more or less, and are so to this day.! 
But their intensive use and control was, as Exodus says 
(xii. 12), a demonstration of the Almighty against the 
gods by the invention of whom in a special degree the 
State philosophy of the higher priesthood and the chicanery 
of the lower priesthood had fostered and played upon 
local and popular superstitions. As Aristotle many years 
later bears witness, “ All other things beside the supreme 
Deity had been fabulously added for the better persuasion 
of the multitude, and for utility of human life for political 
ends to keep men in obedience to civil laws” (AZéz., lib. 
xiv. cap. 8). And as one has said, what was the secret of 


the priests, it was the mission of Moses to declare for the 


1 Cf. for these things Geikie, ii., and Dillmann, <7 Joc. 
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freedom of his people. Some of the Egyptians learned to 
“fear Jahveh.” The plagues contained the elements of 
that monotheistic reform towards which Egypt tended both 
before them and after. Yet their very naturalness may 
have weakened their effect, as men recovered from the 
first shock of them. 

And when for the Israelites the night of great memorial 
was come, and the great substitutionary rite, which em- 
phatically recalled the supreme trial of Abraham,! was 
accomplished, the Hebrew record trembles to this day 
with the excitement of the time. We venture to think that 
it was natural to the circumstances of sorrow and relenting 
that the really kind-hearted Egyptians gave their slaves, as 
they left for their long journey, and even before during the 
plagues, the gifts they “asked” for. The land of Israel’s 
bondage was a land of gold and ornament, perhaps specially 
so in the days of Moses, which were days of prosperity. 

It is very generally held that the Exodus of 600,000 men, 
besides children,? implying perhaps about two millions, as 
well as or inclusive of “a mixed multitude” of similarly 
oppressed nationalities, is too large a number for the 
historian. And indeed numbers are for many reasons the 
most open to error. It may be said, however, that this 
number inheres repeatedly in a narrative abounding in un- 
designed coincidences, as well as difficulties, alike distin- 
guished by correct historical observation and conspicuous 
honesty. 

“The mixed multitude” took advantage of the occasion, 
but probably soon dissipated in other directions. The 
number 600,000 appears elsewhere, and probably works 
out in the voluntary offertory for the tabernacle at some- 
thing like 7s. 1d. per head. Egypt was the place of 
accurate enumeration. The scribe writing down quantities 
is perpetually depicted, and there was a set ‘‘tale” to the 


bricks. 


1 Similarly, that Moses took with them the bones of Joseph recalls 


the past (xiii. 19). 
a The A iene of Chceremon, when added, come to much the same 
total. And Chceremon may preserve a confused reminiscence of 


~ movements going on amongst the Israelites unrecorded in Exodus. 
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It is behind the knowledge of our times to consider the 
times of Moses uncivilised. Long before his day literature, 
both in Egypt and Babylon, had reached a classic fine- 
ness. ‘The precepts of Ptah Hotep or Hotpou” speak of 
beauty of style and rhythm as making literature immor- 
tal, and speak of professors and students explaining and 
studying (chap. 38) and of teachers of the people (chap. 


42), and this before the time of Abraham. ‘They give, | 


too, a high idea of an Egyptian gentleman, and are so 
modern as to include inaction of the hands as one of his 
marks. The papyri which contain the complaints of the 
people must have been written by the people, and officers 
and private men could write their experiences. Private 
letters of ancient Canaanites have been discovered in 
Ta’anak, one of which is distinctively monotheistic in tone. 

Petrie says: “Some objection may be raised to accept- 
ing the periods stated in the early Israelite history, but if 
their residence in Egypt is granted, we must suppose that 
they had an educated class which could keep the neces- 
sary accounts and records which were an incessant feature 
in Egyptian life. The known character of Egyptian and 
Syrian civilisation must cause a great difficulty to those who 
would deny all use of writing to the Israelites.” Art in 
Egypt in the times before Moses had flourished and even 
deteriorated. Before Moses’ day Egyptian kings were able to 
carry on successful wars hundreds of miles from their base. 


Rather before Moses, probably, Ramses II. personally. 


led a campaign as far as Kadesh, north of Palestine, with 
an army sufficiently numerous to cope with the forces of 
the empire of the Hittites and their allies. He was glad, 
however, to enter into a defensive and offensive treaty 
with his “brother,” the great King of the Kheta, which 
remains to this day, drawn up to considerable length and 
almost in modern terms.? It was this empire of the 
Hittites that gave the symbol of the two-headed eagle to 
Germany and Russia (Sayce). That a genuine tradition 
attributes to Moses speeches and poems which are dis- 
tinguished by a finer style and more regular cadence, as 
well as by a lofty genius, is something to be expected 


1 History of Egypt, iii. 115. ? It is given in Brugsch, 281. 
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in one who was probably brought up in a court where 


_ Pentaour was poet-laureate and in a land where classics 


were school-books. When Brugsch (172) can speak of 
epics before Moses’ time and of “the heroic song of 
Pentaour” “‘as remaining for all times unrivalled speci- 
mens of the old Egyptian language in its highest vigour,” 
it would be truly surprising if the known genius of Moses 
had left nothing remaining. 

Manetho speaks of “the driving out of the shepherds, 
who went away carrying with them all their property.” 


The Hebrew record calls it, much in Manetho’s sense, ‘a 


driving out ” (Exod.xi.1). Israel, becoming entangled by the 
wilderness and the sea, as though Moses did not know his 
business, the Pharaoh sends his chariots in pursuit. The 
strong east wind drives back the water till Israel can pass. 


The pursuing cavalry and chariots sink in the mud and 


perish in the returning waters. They never come back, and 
a large part of that arm, whose prowess Merenptah ? cele- 
brates in an inscription relating to his victories over the 
Lybians, was broken to pieces. 

In 1896 Petrie discovered on the west bank of the Nile 
near Thebes a monument of Merenptah, which proved to be 
“a song of triumph” celebrating the peace which resulted 
to Egypt from the conquest of these Lybians. ‘‘The 
song” goes on apparently, in grandiloquent language, to 


_ sketch the then state of the world, to the advantage of 


Egypt, rather perhaps than to refer to recent conquests. It 
ends with these words: “Israel has been laid waste and its 
crops destroyed. Khar? is become a widow by Egypt. All 
lands are at peace. Every man that roameth hath been 
chastened by the King Merenptah” (Jeremias, 305). If 


1 Herder calls Exodus xv. ‘‘the oldest and most clear ringing 
triumph ode in the Hebrew language,” with untranslatable beauties. 

2 Or Meneptah. Z 

3 Petrie, ibid., 114. It is noteworthy that here and in the Assyrian 
inscriptions referring to Ahab and Menahem, apparently the only 
places where the name Israel is found, its spelling is inexact. With 
the greatest deference, ‘‘ Khar” does not necessarily mean Palestine 
(Maspero, 175, note 1 ; Brugsch, 153). It appears here to refer to the 
Phoenician and other foreign dwellers in Egypt. It might perhaps 
refer to the ‘‘ mixed multitude” that went ont with Israel. 
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Merenptah be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the last 7 


years of his reign appear to the historian to have been 
saddened (Maspero, 259) and impoverished (Petrie, 115), 
we may have in these words a picture by the king of “the 
hardened heart,” from his own point of view, of the desolate 
state of Goshen, when Israel was gone. Merenptah possibly 
puts down their never returning as a tribute to his power. 


As to the method of the Exodus, an interesting glimpse _ 


is given in the words “by their hosts” (Exod. xii. 51). 
They left in some sort of military order. During the time 
of the plagues, when their enforced labour may well have 
been relaxed, the military genius of Moses had not been 
idle. And this same genius appears again in the orderly 
arrangement of the camp. ‘The tribes with their standards 


are grouped Egyptian-fashion first round the tent of their | 


leader Moses, and after round ‘‘ the tent of meeting.” It 
was no mean feat so to organise families just set free from 
slavery and untrained in discipline. Israel’s departure was 
sudden, but there were months of preparation. ‘ 

It seems agreed that the Sinaitic peninsula was in olden 
days more fertile than it is now. Israel came of a stout 
nomadic stock. They went out with numerous flocks and 
herds. And that Israel disappeared into the desert without 
any further interference fromEgypt, and that for generations 
the power of Egypt is not in evidence, seems to accord with 
Egyptian monuments. The tyranny of Ramses II. had 
planted the seeds of internal dissension. War had become 
distasteful to the light-hearted and prosperous Egyptians. 
The troubles of the Exodus must have weakened their power. 
And though later the revived vigour of the campaigns of 
Ramses III. may have left its traces in the comparative 
weakness of the Philistines in Joshua’s day, “ the empire of 
Egypt,” says Maspero (274), “was dying of exhaustion at 
the height of its success.” 1 

3. In the succeeding records of the Hebrews, the 
foundations are laid deep of that belief in the living 
God, of that appreciation of the righteousness of His 

} Singularly enough, these times of comparative decay saw in Upper 


Egypt one of the most successful and philosophic attempts at mono- 
theistic reform (Maspero, 278 f.). 
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statutes and judgments, and of that sense of election 
which is characteristic of the Hebrew nation. Here we 
find the charter of the espousals of Israel, to which the 
prophets are ever returning to rebuke or to encourage. 
Yet, though what followed the rescue of Moses is 
painted vividly, there is no couleur de rose. There is no 
boasting, no glorification of origins. The people just 
set free from intolerable burdens were in the reaction, 
as might be expected, difficult to handle. They were 
always impatient. They were for ever grumbling at diffi- 
culties, instead of cheerfully meeting them in reasonable 


_ confidence in their leader, and in their God. ‘For the 


hardness of their hearts” Moses had to accommodate 
some of his legislation to them. Twice grave insurrec- 
tion broke out among them, which had to be repressed 
with the utmost rigour, or Israel’s name would never have 
emerged from the desert. 

The first revolt was religious, in Moses’ absence. The 
second, which was political, was brought about by envy 
and discontent, fostered by the local conditions of the 
encampment. It was against the predominance of Moses 
and Aaron. They had not learnt that freedom does not 
consist in disorder or the refusal of leadership. Brought 
face to face with their most difficult task at last, their 
courage gave way. And so the people failed. Hope 
in the end lay only in the education of the children, to 
which Moses in his old age gave himself with all the 
gentleness of a spiritual father (Rosenmiiller). We hear 
no more from him the tone of imperious and impatient 
invective, though his tremendous picture of the sorrows 
which will follow unfaithfulness reminds us of it. Dying 
in all the vigour of his manhood, no man knows of his 
sepulchre to this day. For the Israelite no baser super- 
stition clouded the never-forgotten image of Moses, the 
servant of God, without fear and without envy, who spake 
with God face to face as a man with his friend, till his 
face shone, who was faithful in all his house before God. 

Although Joseph’s bones came into the promised land, 
it was not so with Moses. 


1 See Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences, 79 et seq. 
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4. It will only be possible to point out briefly some 
of the more striking features of the legislation of Moses: 
(x) Its historic reference, (2) its central principles, and 
(3) its political constitution. 

(1) When Ewald says that Israel alone “dared to find 
its earthly existence and honour only in true religion,” 
we should venture to find another trait even more unique. 


Ss 


It alone dared to fix every element of this true religion _ 


in the history of the past. ; 
The careful reader of the record will scarcely dissent 
from the opinion that if you take away the history you take 


away the “truth.” Again, the mighty and continuous effect — 


which this religion had at all times upon the conscience 
of the best of “Jeshurun” had its root distinctively in 
history, and confessedly so. If you take away the history, 
this continuous effect hangs in the air causeless. It is as 
the echo of a strain of music which was never played. 

It was “the work of Jahveh,” the perpetual result of 
Divine facts, which did so inhere in the national con- 
science that it was impiety to forget it, and generally 
allowed to be. The historical reference is even laboured. 
The central national rite of their religion, the passover, 
was historical two ways. Its sacrifice and feast was histori- 
cal of their deliverance; the unleavened bread was historical 
of the haste of their departure. The redemption of the 
first-born is historical of the deliverance of God’s first- 
born and is Messianic. The superseding of the patriarchal 
priesthood in the line of Aaron is historical of the emi- 
nence of Aaron, the brother and “prophet” of Moses. 
The institution of the Levites is historical of the stern 
fidelity of this tribe in evil times. 

The feast of booths is historical of their life in the 
wilderness, and the water poured out “from the wells 
of help” is historical of the occasional providential supply 
of it. The two tables of stone in the ark were historical 
of the mount of revelation, and once there were other 
historical memorials therein. “The tent of meeting” 
and its place central to the camp, the fashion of it, the 
dress and ornaments of its priests and high priest, were 


historical of Egypt. All was historically significant that 
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Israel was not divided from Egypt, or any other branch 


of humanity, save in this, that they were separated to 


the original truth, which lay at the heart of the highest 
thought and gravest aspiration of the whole ancient world, 
to be its priests or champions. Jahveh set his name 
among them. It was an historical name given to their 
keeping. The material of which the tabernacle was made 
was equally historical to Egypt and to the desert The 
type of Israel’s piety was historical from their forefathers. 
It was the God of Enoch and Noah, of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob that redeemed them. 

The commandments have on their forefront an histori- 
cal reference. The claim made upon their love and alle- 
giance was historically based on the “work” of God and 
the documents of Genesis. Even their duty to their 
neighbour is given an historical reference. They were 
to show kindness to the stranger, for they themselves 
had been strangers in Egypt. The very calendar was 
altered to make Abib, the spring month of their deliver- 
ance, the historical and memorial beginning of their year. 
In this claim to be historic the whole religion of Israel 
has no competitors. It might not be inappropriate to 
add that the acknowledged truth and progressiveness 
of the religion ought to have its due weight in our 
judgment of the history. The voice of God makes the 
presence of the activity of God probable.* 

(2) When the late prophet Jeremiah asserts (vii. 22) in 
the name of Jahveh that “ He did not command their 
fathers in the day of their bringing forth out of Egypt 
concerning matters of wholeburnt offering and sacrifice,” 
he speaks a truth of the utmost importance. He is saying 
nothing new. It was a commonplace of the prophets. 
“Obedience is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams,” said Samuel. The Psalmists are full of 
the conviction of the inadequacy of sacrifice and of its 


1 The shittim or acacia wood, and tahash skin, probably dugong’s 
skin, came from the desert and its neighbourhood, ‘That the Israelites 
made use of the old Egyptian workshops and furnaces in Wady 
Mogharah is perhaps a not improbable conjecture (Lenormant, 105). 

2 Cf. Gen. xxvii. 22. 
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validity as existing only in its moral and typical symbolism. 
Sacrifice is common to humanity almost wherever we can 
trace its habits It was not instituted, but simply Leviti- 
cally regulated in the Mosaic legislation. The burnt 
offering and the peace offering were old to the fathers. 
The sin offering and the guilt offering may have been in 
a way new.2 For the meaning of the outward terror of 


the Lawgiving, as Moses explains it (Exod. xx. 20), and 
the whole tendency of the wilderness discipline was to 


emphasise the reality and to deepen the sense of sin. 

But the central idea of the mission of Moses was the 
moral law, which, after they were physically free from their 
burdens, gave the clarion call of spiritual freedom to his 
people. The central idea was the perpetual presence of 
Jahveh, guiding and providing, attested by signs, amongst 
a people that He had redeemed for His special possession 
as a kingdom of priests. What, ¢.g., killed old Eli and was 
the poignant grief of his daughter’s death-bed, was not the 
cessation of sacrifice, but the loss of the ark. 

The ark containing the ten words was the centre of 
the Mosaic system, ‘‘the Holy of Holies” of his mission. 
“Jahveh merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and that 
repenteth Him of the evil, plenteous in mercy and in truth, 
but who will by no means count the guilty innocent,” 
“dwelt between the cherubim” of its covering.2» We 
have been recently told that “the ten words” were “in 


the truest sense ‘the word of God’ for the moral educa- — 


tion of the chosen people and through them of the human 
race. Their principles are extraordinarily complete and 
suggestive, and there is no early moral legislation which 
seems to be even comparable to them.” § 


1 Though sacrifice has always its deeper root in a sense of sin. 
Something like the sin offering is found in the old Carthaginian 
sacrificial tablet found at Marseilles. See Masilia-Carthago (sacrificial 
tablet), Macdonald, 16. It will probably remain unsolved how much 
of the de¢az/ of the sacrificial code is of Mosaic age, and whether it has 
been at any time added to. 

? As perhaps His presence may have been regarded as dwelling 
between the cherubim at the gate of Paradise (Gen. iv.). 

: 2 Gore’s Sermon on the Mount, 224, and Dillmann, é# Joc., where 
it is pointed out that the teaching was not altogether new. 
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We should view with suspicion their critical shortening. 
What is bald and simple is by no means always first. And 
as Ewald (i. 582) says, “These ten commandments, con- 
sidered with reference to their intrinsic character and 
significance, imply a religion originally taught with a per- 
fect living fulness.” The solemn repeated detail of the 
Tabernacle emphasises the importance of the dwelling of 
Jahveh in the midst of His people. “The law of Holi- 
ness” accentuates the same truth, that as Jahveh present 
_ among them was holy, so should be His people. 

The enforcement of the principles of the “ ten words” 
in Deuteronomy, with the slight alterations which adapt 
them to a new generation, shows that in Moses’ view their 
‘spirit was above their letter. 

The prophecy of the exiled Ezekiel, permeated as it is 
by the phraseology of the Pentateuch, reasserts the central 
principles of Moses. He puts the moral law first, and in 
the final vision which announces the indestructibility but 
changing development of his people’s mission, it is the 
return of the glory of Jahveh to dwell as before in the 
midst of His people that rises to the climax of its final 
words, “‘ Jahveh is there.” 

“The living God” was the true King of Israel, and His 
law was the source of popular freedom and of an essentially 
brotherly relation of all to all. 

(3) The practical details of the Mosaic constitution did 
not, however, start like Minerva full-armed from the 
brain of Jove. It is the merit of Wellhausen and some 
others to have pointed this out. The political insti- 
tutions which Moses “gave” to his people had _ their 
roots also in the customs of the Patriarchs and in the 
habits of free village communities, such as had grown 
up during the Egyptian period. They had most probably - 
been accustomed to cement their unity by general gather- 
ings at agricultural feasts. They could scarcely have re- 
mained uninfluenced by the frequent religious festivals of 
the Egyptians, of which the monuments and Herodotus 
(ii. 59) tell us. These customs, like the custom of 
circumcision, which was common to Egypt (Ebers) and 
to other nations, were transfigured with a religious and 
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historical significance. The passover became the feast of 
Jahveh (“my feast,” Exod. xxiii. 18), and a memorial, 
though it may well have fairly synchronised with an exist- 
ing habit. The old patriarchal custom of earthen altars, 
and if of stone, not of hewn stone, received preliminary 


sanction, but it was in future to be where Jahveh set His ° 
memorial. Not every one was to set up an earthen altar 


where he would. The after law of the central sanctuary 
and the brazen altar did not annul the ancient law, where 
there was sufficient and orderly authority. The damoth or 
high places were illegal, because they were either centres 
of ancient superstition or fosterers of schism. 

The code of practical justice, which follows the ten com- 
mandments (Exod. xxi—xxili. 20), called by some “the 
book of the covenant,” laws allied to which are also found 


scattered in the succeeding books and reiterated and added ~ 


to in Deuteronomy, is largely pre-Mosaic. The words which 
introduce it seem to indicate its religious recognition only 
(Exod. xxi. 1). It is a type of practical equity distinctly 
and definitely resembling the code of the Babylonian 
Hammurabi long before. Its severity of punishment 
(common to the most ancient ideas of law, e.g. to laws of 
Solon and Lycurgus, ¢ Gen. xxxvill. 24), its lex talionis 
(the eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth), its trial by 
ordeal, its money payment for wrongs, especially for wrongs 
done to women (¢f. Gen. xx. 16), its forms of marriage and 
divorce, and many other of its details, were not necessarily 
derived from, but akin to, the common law, the rough-and- 
ready justice which had already grown up among civilised 
nations. And as Hammurabi, “the king of righteousness,” 
“‘with the right sceptre,” ‘‘ the shepherd bringing salvation,” 
had long before the times of Moses sought to forward “the 
welfare of his subjects” by codifying and giving royal and 
religious sanction to the best common law of his time, so 
Moses codified in part, and gave religious recognition to 
the common or case law of his peop’. We see, however, 
the special hand of Moses in his care for popular education 
(e.g. Exod. xii. 26; Deut. iv. 10, vi. 6-10, xxxiii. 8, 10, 


reflected in the prologue of Ps. Ixxviii.), for sanitation (e.g. 
Deut. xxiii. 13, and probably the distinction of meats), in 
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the stress laid upon just weights, in the care for widows, 
orphans, strangers, in the restoration of liberty and freedom 
from debts in the jubilee year, and generally in the kinder 
spirit which he infused into it both to man and beast. He 
gave to it a spirit of brotherliness based upon a common 
*redemption. We note also that such a law as that which 
forbids the taking to wife two sisters during their lifetime 
has a reflection of the experience of the historical miseries 
of Jacob. There are parts of it, too, perhaps more or less 


_ special to the Hebrews, e.g. the Goel or champion of family 


rights, the Elohim (gods) who were the judges at different 


centres, called gods (Ps. Ixxxii. 6) because they represent 


God. The system of land tenure, with its purpose to 
prevent the oppression of accumulated wealth, may well 
have its roots in village community custom. 

In the very ancient state, in which, its repeated editing 
nevertheless, the Pentateuch is left, these are in our view 
stages of transition from old to new, which those who 


_ give it the favourable interpretation which is its due will 
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be slow to erect into definite and irreconcilable dis- 
crepancy. On the whole, it may be said without contradic- 
tion that, however much the civil polity of Moses may 
be not essentially separate from common ancient ideas of 
equity, it set a type of freedom and national happiness 
incomparably superior to anything that has come down 
to us, and it had in it the seeds of that general progress 
of Israel and humanity which it essentially forwarded. 
Its type was new. It was a free commonwealth, with 
leaders and judges and elders, with no fear but the fear 
of God. Josephus called it a theocracy. 

5. The splendid drama of Balaam, with all its con- 
temporary vividness, shows that the elements of progress 
implanted in this small people were not to be stayed by 
the curses or incantations of ancient retrogression. We 

1 Cf. Sir Henry Maine’s Village Communities. Unwritten usage 
was declared by the council of village elders from time to time 
(69, 122). Traces remain of the ancient custom of redistribution or 
repartition of land (112) and of the common mark (78). And with 
regard to Deut. xxiv. 10, 11, the exclusive right of the paterfamilias 
in the house or homestead in the village community is to be compared ; 


see Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i, 21. 
E 
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are not concerned about the speaking ass. It is not 
asserted that the ass spoke Semitic or Sumerian. All that 
is said is that at a supreme crisis the ordinary way in 
which domestic animals do in lively fashion convey their 
wishes and their moods was providentially heightened. It 
is the magnificent antithesis that the ass saw where Balaam, 
with all his genius, was blind, that arrests attention.? 


CHAPTER VI 
JOSHUA AND THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


“Joshua arose to bring the secular task of Moses to its final com- 
pletion in a manner equally glorious.” —EWALD. 


THE blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 
They died in a holy warfare, which was the birth pangs 
of truth and righteousness. It is equally true and equally 
strange that war is the seed of nationality and patriotism. 
Complete self-sacrifice for a cause adds the necessary 
touch of heroism and enthusiasm. It becomes a cause 
for which people have been content to die. Their courage 
and fidelity is notin vain. War isa calamity and a chasten- 
ing of the nations (Ps, xciv. 10). But Jahveh is represented 
in Old Testament history as taking over the guidance of 
the world as i# zs. The destruction of the effete and 
vicious, the migrations of families and races, their establish- 
ment in some new region by a force which sets free 
whatever of true and good is in them, are the formative 
principles of nations. Strength on the side of right is 
the salvation of the world. In the hard school of war 
has been struck out perpetually a type of character which 
has commanded and deserved admiration. And so, this 
charter of “true religion,” liberty, and righteousness had 
been given with special favour to the children of Israel, 
the striver with God. Inch by inch, in a long and weary 
struggle of many generations, they were to fight for it, 

? Blunt well draws attention here to the fact of Balak’s knowing 


of the distant Balaam, as implying a much greater knowledge and 
commerce in the ancient world than has been generally supposed (86). 
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as brave men and true. It is an interesting and splendid 
spectacle that this jlittle people with all its failures has 
presented to the world. 

It was a war, not, strictly speaking, for conquest, still 
less for selfish and cruel aggrandisement, but for freedom, 
for the fulfilment of a destiny, for the blessing of mankind. 
We can scarcely avoid seeing in the changed spirit of free 
loyalty which meets Joshua (Joshua i. 16-18) in the 
crisis of his new and heavy responsibility, the result of the 
conquest of Sihon,’ king of the Amorites, and Og, the. 
king of Bashan, on the east of the Jordan, under the 
eye of Moses, which was never forgotten to the last in 
the poems of Israel. The loosely united tribes were be- 
coming already welded into a nation by the stern discipline 
of sacrifice. And all the days of Joshua we never once 

hear the familiar murmurs of discontent, or the cry of 
impatience and threatening insurrection that characterise 
their earlier story. They had begun to value what they 
suffered for. They accepted as a whole the tribal allot- 
ment of Joshua’s Domesday Book with the same good 
sense with which they listened to the reasons of their 
eastern brethren for the erection of a second altar. Yet 
they were prepared to fight against them, if there had been 
the spirit of schism. They were no longer tribes, but a nation 
(Joshua iii. 17, Heb.). And when facing their tremendous 
task and the fortified towns and giant races of ancient 
Canaan, the hosts of Israel with measured tramp and 
fivefold ranks descend into the dry Jordan bed, ready all 
to suffer and many to die, we for our part cannot help 
being moved. For with them goes in faith old Joshua, 
with the two-edged sword in his hand and the law of God 
in his heart (Ps. cxlix. 6); with them go their brethren, 
leaving in faith women and children east of Jordan, the 
tribe of Reuben, once tainted by sedition, the tribe of 
Gad and half the tribe of Manasseh; by them in the 
evening light stands with drawn sword the mysterious, 
Divine, yet not unknown, figure of the captain of Jahveh’s 
hosts. Joshua was a leader of genius. The choice of 

1 Lenormant describes a great bas-relief celebrating the conquests 

of this Sihon, discovered by De Saulcy near Arnon (108), 
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the place of attack, not from the south, not along the 
western plain, the high road of Egyptian armies, which 
would have ensured failure, shows him no mean strategist. 
“By crossing Jordan, destroying Jericho, occupying the 
heights by a night march, and delivering the crushing 
blow of the battle of Beth-horon, Joshua executed the 
favourite manceuvre of the greatest captains by sea and — 
land down to the days of Napoleon and Nelson; he broke 
through and defeated the centre of the enemies’ line, and 
then stood in a position to strike with his whole force 
successively right and left” (Chevallier). The place chosen 
was a surprise. Jordan with overflowing banks was not 
humanly passable by an army without boats. The enemy 
was secure. It was the beginning of harvest time (ili. 15) 
and harvest operations were in progress. Joshua’s host 
was without storming apparatus. His first victories were 
in the open. Ai was taken by stratagem. It is only later 
that we hear of fortified cities being taken (some for- 
saken by their inhabitants), when possibly they may have 
made use of engines of siege which they had found. 
Fortified cities had sometimes to be left. So they were 
helped in these two impossible things by “the living God,” 
who, as Joshua said, was in their midst. What they did 
after was by the faith they were encouraged in. And as 
at the Exodus in the passage of the weedy sea, the means, 
as we speak, were natural, z.¢e.a gale from the east, which 
blew all night, so the passage of Jordan is quite clearly 
indicated in the record to have been by an obstruction a 
long distance up its course. This phenomenon in a lesser 
degree has been observed since.! The destruction of 
city walls by earthquake is not without example. There 
was an earthquake in the same country long afterwards 
(Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5). In the Hebrew writers first and 
last there is represented a conception, clearly derived from 
their own history, that the round world, alike in its people, 
its laws, and its accidents, is under the control of God, 


1 “*An Arab historian asserts that in the time of Bibars, about 
1265 A.D., the Jordan was blocked nearly in the same place for 


several hours” (Conder). Cf. Wright’s Sccentific Confirmations, 131 
et seq. : 
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who can use them for or against. There is no desire to 
heap up the marvellous. 

War is a terrible thing. And “the ban” (cherem), or 
devotion to total destruction, was one of its ancient 
customs. The command of Jahveh was to “devote” to 
total destruction. It was a day of stern judgment upon 
foul and degraded races, who had had their warning, and 
who had no longer a mission for the race. 

In the line of many historic analogies, it was the judicial 


destruction of the old and the corrupt to make room for 


the progressive and the true. The saving of women and 
children would have been more merciful in appearance 
than reality. In the absence of the men and of their 
homes, they would have quickly died of pestilence or 
starvation, or become, as slaves, sources of terrible de- 


_ basement to the incoming strangers. Israel learned also 


by the sternness of their task to separate themselves from 
a like contagion to that which they destroyed. But after 
all is said and done, ancient Israel was better than their 
contemporaries. There is not a trace of the torturing 
and flaying and dishonouring of boys and maidens, which 
Assyrian kings were not ashamed to make public boast of.4 
The behaviour of Joshua to the five kings seems excep- 
tional, and was in the heat and excitement of the first 
critical victory. The Israelites kept faith with Rahab, the 
wine-shop keeper.” They kept faith with the Gibeonites in 


a covenant gained from them by a stratagem. The selfish 


greed of Achan was sternly suppressed. The ‘‘ devoted” 
spoil was for Israel, but not for thieves. The renewal of 
the covenant by circumcision ® and passover initiated the 
contest. The ark with the ten words went before them, 
to begin with, and with no superstitious meaning. It ex- 
pressed the object of a war which was to find a place for 
principles. As soon as was feasible, there was the solemn 

1 See Geikie, ii. 399. 

2 That she was the keeper of some sort of hostelry seems to explain 
the spies being in her house. Hammurabi’s code (sections 109, 110) 
seems to imply that female wine-shop keeper and harlot were not 


very distinct expressions (<4 Winkler’s note 3). ; 
* Jt is truth that tells that circumcision was neglected in the 


wilderness, | 
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memorial of cursing and blessing on Ebal and Gerizim, 


' 
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though, as the dislocation of the LXX suggests, and — 


probability favours, viii. 30-35 is out of its place. We 
note also that the cities of refuge planned by Moses were 
established as soon and as far as possible. “The sword 


of the Israelites,” says Dr. Arnold, “in its bloodiest execu- — 


tions, wrought a work of mercy for all the countries of the 
earth to the end of the world.” 


If we approach the ancient record of this conquest 


- 


as we approach any other book, we shall find in it none — 


of those insuperable difficulties which historical bias has 
twisted into and twisted out of it. It is no question of 
inspiration, but merely of such a favourable interpretation 


4 
: 
: 


of an ancient book as we should extend to the Norman ~ 


Conqueror’s Domesday Book, which offers much that is 


parallel! The discovery of the Samaritan Joshua by — 


Gaster® goes far to dispel the idea that there ever was a 
Hexateuch. The freedom with which the Samaritans treat 
the text of Joshua, as compared with the lesser alterations 
of their handling of the Law, tends to show that Joshua 


always stood upon a different footing from the law, and © 


was a separate book, The liturgical interpolations and 
dogmatic changes, and the apocryphal story of its ending, 
breathe a good deal of the spirit of the LXX, and seem 
to indicate once more that connection between Egyptian 
and Samaritan conceptions which perhaps has never quite 
been cleared up.’ 

The book of Joshua is a composite of contemporary 
sources, There is no need to press unduly the Masoretic 
reading “until we were passed over” (v. 1), supported as it 


is by the “He would give us” of verse 6, in which is no 


variant. It is clear how this would have been emphasised if 
it had been of a different complexion. It is the more diffi- 
cult reading. Rahab was alive when another part of the 


book was written, and the Jebusites were in Jerusalem. But 


» Cf. Birch’s interesting account of the Domesday Book (S.P.C.K.). 

* Printed at length with a careful introduction in the Zetéschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft for June 1908. 

* In the time of the Ptolemies there are many and early traces of 
Samaritans in Egypt. See Deissmann, Bidelstuadien, 18, 19. 


the vivid description and clear honesty is contemporary. 


_ There is accurate historical observation, ¢.g. the kings of 


q 
a 
3 
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_ if it exists, is counterbalanced by statements of what was 


_ shekels weight, and “the mantle of Shinar” 


_ the highlands and the north are distinguished from the 


lords (Seranim) of the Philistine plain, “ royal” cities are 
distinguished from other cities.1 We refuse entirely to 
believe that later hands invented a geography that was a 
good deal changed and forgotten in the days of Samuel, or 
ancient names of places and kings that had by then passed 


Z out of mind. The strata of geography in the Old Testa- 
ment are as significant as the strata of geology or the strata 


of excavated Canaanite towns. The difficulties appear to 


- arise a good deal from the age and brevity of the writing. 
_ If even the extent of Joshua’s conquests is exaggerated, 
_ this would be natural to a contemporary, principally im- 


ressed by what he heard or saw. But this exaggeration, 


not conquered, and the intimations that the land allotted 


_ sometimes remained in part still to be conquered (xiii. 1-7, 


xvii. 14-18). Chief amongst the unconquered was the 
Philistine plain with its chariots, difficult to infantry, which 
gave such trouble afterwards. Jerusalem was not taken in 
Joshua’s time, but only its king slain, who came out with 
his confederates into the open. The highlands were more 
thickly populated than in the time of Abraham, and possibly 
_more so even than in later times. 
Ai was a city of 12,000 inhabitants. Gibeon was larger 
(x. 2), and the “royal” cities possibly larger still. ‘The 
two hundred shekels of silver, the wedge of gold of fifty 
ae the ex- 
pression of a writer of later times) which Achan stole, 


- indicate a more considerable luxury and outward civilisation 


than was formerly supposed. This tallies with the list of 
Canaanite spoils given by the Egyptian king Thothmes III. 
at Karnak; and the picture given of Canaan in the Tel El 
Amarna correspondence (Conder, Maspero). The con- 
quests of Joshua spread over five years (xiv. 10). By the 
two keen and decisive battles of Beth-horon and Lake 
Merom the two coalitions of the south and north were 


1 For the Egyptians such terms as ‘‘ Rotennu” and “Shasu,” for 


the Assyrians “Chatti,” stood for many differing nationalities. 
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broken and scattered. The first of these battles found its 
poet. A passage from a poem in Israel’s “ballad” or 
“song” book (as a place in the LXX suggests, we should 
read Jashar by a change in the order of the letters) cele- 
brates the Beth-horon victory and the hail-storm + which 
precipitated it. It does not follow because a poem of 
David was added to this book later, that all in it was later — 
than his day. The analogy of the Psalm books shows this 
conjecture to be groundless. It is a contemporary poem, 
which is lost, a poem like that of Deborah, which speaks 
of “the stars in their high ways fighting against Sisera.” 

“It is something to be wondered at,” says Herder (ii. 
163), “that this really fine passage should so long have 
been misunderstood. Joshua attacked the Amorites in 
the early morning and prolonged the fight into the night, a 
long day, truly, and it seemed as though it lengthened itself 
to complete his victory. Sun and moon, since he pursued 
his enemies right into the night, were thus witnesses of his 
victory. They seemed as though they stood amazed and 
dumbfounded till he consummated his victory. All nature 
and Jahveh also heard his war-cry and fought with him 
against his enemies.” ? Other literary work was undertaken. 
It would be probable to the habits of ancient times, which 
perpetually show scribes taking down even the repulsive 
details of a victory, that an even more detailed inventory 
of Joshua’s conquests was made by scribes, which has 
not come down to us. This is as much as stated (xviii. 4). _ 
And this may have resulted in occasional corrections of 
our record, which increase our present difficulty in under- 
standing it. Accurate genealogies were kept, by late ex- 
cerpts from which we learn incidentally that Joshua was 
of the tribe of Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 27). 

This accounts for the prominence of Ephraim which 
meets us now for many a generation. Shiloh and the 
“tent of meeting” was in their border. The sons of 

 Geikie gives an instance of great hailstones which broke bones 


and disabled men on the Bosphorus in 1831 (ii. 415). 
2 In the same sense, also, Keil. 


* It was about nine miles from Joshua’s own modest share of the 


land at Timnath-heres or Timnath-sereh, in the hill country of 
Ephraim, . oe: 
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Joseph received their inheritance second after Judah 


apparently. When they complain that it was not all 
conquered and part was held by iron chariots, Joshua 
challenges them with something of the tone of an old 


comrade that the post of honour was the post of difficulty, 


and Jahveh would give them victory over the iron chariots. 
And we find that, in his extreme old age, it was in the 
furthest north-west corner of Ephraim, the central Shechem, 
that Joshua gathered the representative assembly of his 
nation. Shechem was a place doubly consecrated as the 


_. first camping-ground of Abraham, hard by the memorable 


terebinth of the teacher, and in Joshua’s own days by the 
ceremony of Ebal and Gerizim. It was here that he 
delivered his brief soldierly address, which reaches its 


_ climax in words which fittingly describe his ever-consistent 


character: “As for me and my house we will serve 
Jahveh ” (Joshua xxiv.). 

There is one thing that is much worthy of notice in 
this whole story. Though the men were finely led with 
able generalship, and though their achievements of speed, 
of endurance, of chivalry were honourable in any soldiery, 
nothing is said about it. 

There is no trace of the savage and truly heathen 
exultation and boasting which characterise ancient monu- 
ments of victory. It remained the same even ages after, 
when the nation had reached a still prouder position in 
the world. Long after the poet of Israel sings, ‘We 
have heard with our ears, O God, and our fathers have 
told us what work thou didst in their days, in the days 
of old. Thou didst drive out the nations by thy hand, 
and plantedst them in. For they gat not the land by 
their own sword, nor did their own arm save them” 
(Ps. xliv. 1-4). 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE JUDGES 


“The time would fail me to recount concerning Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah . . . who by faith wrought righteousness, out of 
weakness became strong, became mighty in war, put to flight armies 
of aliens” (Heb. xi. 32, 34). 


‘THE days of the judges” and the. book which tells their 


story derive their name, in our opinion, from the kind of 
government which prevailed in Israel during the whole 
succeeding period. Some of the special ‘“saviours” raised 
up to deliver Israel from special oppressors were judges. 
Some perhaps were not so in any strict sense. Com- 
parisons of the judges, or “the saviours,” with Carthaginian 
suffetes or Roman dictators and censors, or any other 


administrators in other nations, are interesting, but they — 


do not entirely hold. The characteristic of the time was 
that for many generations the type of commonwealth 
which Moses set prevailed. It was without king or central 
civil government, with its bond in faith and religion. 
They were days of individual freedom, not always well 
used. “The days of the judges” were therefore times 
of testing (Judges ii. 22). They correspond to many 
periods of history, which are unmarked by any of those 
great events which create an epoch in the affairs of 
mankind. Such times try individuals and nations as 
to their capacity for assimilating the stirring lessons of 
their ancestry. The preface to the book of Judges (i.—iii. 
6) is the meeting-place of the old and the new. Gene- 
rally speaking, this introduction refers to the time after 
Joshua’s death, but some things which occurred before 
it are recapitulated. It is pointed out that if the vic- 
tories of Joshua had been more sternly pressed at the 
time, it would have saved much misery and bloodshed 
later. The secret of the disasters that after befell Israel, 
it is said, was want of obedience and want of persevering 
loyalty to God. The preface also asserts a theophany 
in which “the angel of Jahveh,” the captain of Jahveh’s 
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host," who had by no means deserted them, told Israel 
this at a place of weeping. This truth they saw with 
sorrow. Religiously, therefore, the times of the judges 
were largely a {falling away from a high national ideal, of 
which a natural enough account can be given. “It is 
a time of double physiognomy, however,” says Bachmann 
truly. In part it tells of considerable corruptions of an 
earlier type. In part it tells or implies the story of 
many simple, faithful lives. In the absence of any com- 
pletely strong and commanding personality, the scattered 
tribes tended to political disintegration and want of unity 


of action. But it was not wholly so. On occasion some 


tribes here and some tribes there, more or less, could 
be stirred to united action and led to united victory. 

It is noteworthy that the spirit of unity and true fealty 
to Jahveh was unbroken so long as the elders of Joshua’s 
time were alive, who had seen Jahveh’s work. At first 
all Israel could be stirred as ‘‘one man.” And without 
going into the vexed question of chronology, which per- 
haps needs further contemporary light before we can 
come to absolute conclusions, it may be said that the 
condition of Israel after the three to four hundred years 
of this period (see Judges xi. 26; 1 Kings vi. 1) evidences 
the persistence of a religious force. And that religious 
force was Moses and the law, Joshua and the faith of 
his conquest. We should, for our part, transfer with 


- equal reason to what goes before it the ungrudging re- 


cognition which is very generally given to the contem- 
porary vividness and unchallenged historical value of the 
sources made use of in writing the book of Judges. But 
the book of Judges is essentially a selection with a pur- 


‘pose. It dwells upon the schisms and failures, the want 


of cohesion and consistency, which justified to the Hebrew 
prophetic mind their often troublous times as times of 
Divine chastisement, and made at last the monarchy 
inevitable. When the land had rest for a generation, or 
even two generations, the record is silent. We read 


between the lines, and by addition of the idyllic stories 


1 “Jn all their afiliction He was afflicted, and the angel of His 
presence saved them ” (Isa. Ixiii. 9). 
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of Ruth and Samuel, the silent leaven of a faithful rem- 
nant and the deep impression infixed in the general mode 
of thinking and feeling, which comes to the surface in 
such episodes as, ¢.g., Gideon’s refusal to be made king ; «3 
the universal horror at the crime at Gibeah, sufficiently 
bad, but heightened by its having to do with a Levite, 
together with sense that Hebrew wives must be found 
for Hebrew men; the reprobation of the conduct of Eli’s 


sons, which implies that such conduct was abnormal and ~ 


viewed as monstrous. It is evident that the ancient 
tribal institute, the rule of “elders,” “princes,” ‘ corner- 
stones,” the raising up of special “‘saviours” whose follow- 
ing was partial, even the doubtful existence of some sort 
of central council or Sanhedrim 2—all these things without 
the religious bond are insufficient to account for the 
persistence of a national consciousness. 

There was nothing, in fact, in these things to prevent 
tribes of lesser culture from yielding to a new life of 
softness and comparative luxury, from becoming more and 
more divided and more and more absorbed. 

They might have married and been given in marriage, 
to end by being seduced by sensual idolatry and lost in 
the mass of their more cultured neighbours. For Israel to 
have done this would have been to put out the light that 
was to shine for the nations. There would have been no 
book of Judges and no Hebrew literature. In this manner 
it is that the chastening and oppression of the enemy 


awakened the-sense of destiny and stirred the slumbering 


conscience of the people. 

The wars of deliverance were wars of Jahveh. It was 
“the sword of Jahveh and of Gideon.” Yet it is very 
possible that in the times of peace of this period, in the 
midst of occasional licence,’ there were many more ex- 
amples of free development and simple godliness than 
have come down to us. And if men were truly free, they 

3 In the same way, Abimelech’s usurpation of kingship was regarded 
with disfavour, and brought him to a violent end. 


* Though something like such a general council we find at the 
beginning and at the end of this period. It was after Mosaic 
precedent. : 


3 «Every man did what was right in his own eyes.” 
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_ were never freer. The blessing and presence of God had 


not departed from them, and the spirit of religious heroism 
not died down. The record of the time is unequal. It is 
scarcely consecutive. The schismatic episode of Micah 
and the Danites, and the horrible iniquity of Gibeah, though 
put at the end, both occurred soon after the death of 
Joshua. For Micah was a grandson of Moses (as the 
right reading gives it), and Phinehas, the contemporary of 
Balaam, was still living, when “all Israel” rose against 
Gibeah. That ‘all Israel rose as one man from Dan 
to Beersheba” and from Gilead shows that the disintegra- 
tion of the tribes was less than later. There was also a 
meeting of the “corner-stones,” the chief of the elders, for 
consultation at Mizpeh in Ephraim. 

The deliverance from eight years’ servitude to Chushan- 
rishathaim, King of Mesopotamia, though probably in- 
volving a large part of Israel if not all, is told with 
the utmost brevity. Othniel, the son of old Caleb’s 
younger brother, was stirred by the spirit of Jahveh to 
judge and to deliver his people. That is all that is told 
about him. And yet it was probably a more important 
subjugation than any of the others. Chushan-rishathaim 
was, in a probably corrupt and Hebraised form,! perhaps 
the name of a king of the New Assyrian dynasty which was 
just beginning its career of conquest. Lenormant reads it 
Asshur-rish-ishi, Ashur lifts up my head; Sir H. Rawlinson, 


_ Asshur-ris-ilim. His withdrawal from Canaan after defeat 


may well have been on account .of historical movements 
nearer home, which ended, amongst other things, in the 
overthrow of the power of Babylon. What follows is 
rather a series of vivid pictures, chiefly of disorder and 
oppression, now in this part of the country, now in that. 
How far these were contemporaneous or consecutive, it is 
difficult to decide. It seems fairly evident from x. 7 that 
the oppression of the Philistines and the oppression of the 
Ammonites were from different directions, but about the 


_ same time. 


The trouble from the Philistines continued into the 


1 The tradition has an ancient appearance, and dates from a time 
when Israel was better acquainted with Egypt than with Assyria. 
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times of Samuel and David. From these vivid pictures 
we can only select certain general features. Judah com- 
paratively disappears from notice. Judgesi. 2,3 introduces 
this tribe in league, strangely enough, with the steadily 
disappearing Simeon, as probably the most successful in 
driving out the Canaanites from their border. The 
oppression of western Mesopotamia probably involved 
Judah. Eglon, King of Moab, with Ammon and Amalek, 
when he possessed himself of the city of palm trees, may 
have affected him. And x. 9 shows us the Ammonites 
crossing the Jordan to war “ even with Judah and Ben- 
jamin,” as though this region was comparatively quiet and 
comparatively faithful. With this accords the idyl of Ruth, 
which gives us a scene of quiet godliness in Bethlehem, 
when Boaz can greet his harvest-men with a “ Jahveh be 
with you.” 

Their mountain fastnesses and their comparative fidelity 
began to set these two tribes apart. We are thus intro- 
duced to the reasons of that division of Israel into Israel 
and Judah, which silently meets us in the books of 
Samuel, and which after resulted in the capital and temple 
coming into Judah’s border, and formed a line of old 
historical cleavage in the revolt of the ten tribes after 
Solomon. On the other hand, the prominence of Ephraim, 
with which we are left in the book of Joshua, continues. 

Most of the sources of the book of Judges come from 


Ephraim, and much of the movement of the times arises _ 


from this tribe. Ephraim and Israel tend to become 
synonymous terms. But the tribes east of the Jordan 
settled down in the pastoral plenty and comfort of Gilead, 
and were not now, as in Joshua’s day, easily stirred to 
help their oppressed brethren. It was only the oppres- 
sion, which involved their own country, e.g. from Ammon 
and Midian, that invigorated their national consciousness. 
The twenty years’ mighty oppression of Jabin, King of 
Hazor, probably an outlier of “the kings of the Hittites,” 
had to do with northern Palestine, which never all the days 
of Israel was entirely free from a mixture of the nations (cf 
Galilee of the nations, Isa. ix. 1). The raids of the Midianites 
in the main troubled Gilead and central Palestine. The 
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Story of the simple, faulty, but heroic Gideon is singularly 


vivid. His relations with Ephraim are exceedingly charac- 
teristic and interesting. The episode of Shibboleth shows 
the growth of dialectic variety in the separated tribes, 
which meets us later in the northern sources of the book 


of Kings, and may tend to explain many things in the 


Hebrew literature. The victory over Oreb and Zeb and 


_ Zeba and Salmanah was never forgotten, and is celebrated 


in the poems of Israel (Ps. Ixxxiii. Isa. x.). The rash and 
headlong Jephthah the Gileadite is portrayed in a lively 
manner, and his allusion to the history of Balak is very 


interesting. His daughter holding him to a word spoken 


to Jahveh is also an interesting trait of popular piety. 
But it will remain more than doubtful that the offering her 
as a burnt-offering} was even contemplated. This would 
have been viewed with abhorrence by all Israel (¢£ 2 Kings 
ili. 27, Heb.). It is her “ Virginity” that is lamented. 
And it was a yearly custom of the daughters of Israel to 
“celebrate” her devotion as something admirable. 

The Ammonites endeavoured with partial success to 
regain their country east of the Jordan, and only came 
across the river when flushed with victory. 

The Philistines from the south-west principally affected 
central Palestine. It is an interesting and perhaps a pro- 
bable conjecture (Oettli) that a fresh arrival from Caphtor 
(Crete or the Nile Delta) had turned their attention to the 
highlands. 

We learn from a significant episode in Gideon’s 
history that, though he was the poorest of his tribe, he 
had ten servants, and his father was rich enough to have 
built a chapel of his own to Baal.2 This shows that Israel 
in these days was not so impoverished and uncivilised as 
is sometimes made out. Slight incidental notices such as, 
e.g., the Levite going up to the house of God (not surely 
Bethel ?), the Nazarite vow of Samson, the persistence of 


1 The root idea of the Olah is complete self-sacrifice, ‘an offer- 
ing up.” ? 
This early worship of Baal (the possessor or master of the land) 
was perhaps a mixture of Canaanite and Israelite ideas (Oettli, 242). 
Baal, the sun-god, in the Canaanite idea was the giver of plenty. 
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going up to Shiloh to the feasts into the time of Samuel, 
seem to show the influence of the law still working. The 
magnificent poem of Deborah, with its swiftly changing 


moods of satirical and subtle reference to the condition of 


the timés, gives us a living insight into the state of those 
parts of the country to which it refers. 


The character of Jael and of Ehud is to be judged by © 


the standard of the eye for an eye and the tooth for a tooth, 


which was the sense of justice which prevailed in the whole - 


old world (f. Judges i. 5-8; 1 Sam. xv. 33). 

Of what we call, but what the Hebrews did not call, 
miracles, there are none in the book of Judges. There are 
three separate visits of the Divine angel of Jahveh. His two 
latter visits were to people of simple faith and godliness. 
To Manoah and his wife He gives His name, ‘‘ Wonderful,” 
a name afterwards given to the Messiah (Isa. ix. 6). Simson 
or Samson, the child who as ‘‘a little bit of sunshine” 
came to relieve the days of Philistine oppression, seems to 
us to be too full of character not to be actual. His jovial 
eccentricity, joking even in death, his tremendous physi- 
cal strength, and his moral weakness, gave a direction 


to the thoughts of Israel (Ps. cxlvii. 10).1 There is no 


magical connection between his hair and his strength. He 


PS Fe 


lost his strength when he broke his vow. “The story,” | 


says Herder, “in the highest degree fits the times, and is 
finely told.” 2 

The days of the judges were in many ways brighter and 
more hopeful than their record. Nevertheless, their long- 
continued experiences made the judgment of the prophetic 


writer, who selected his sources, on the whole a right one. 


The disorders of the time, taken together with the events 
that followed, made a king inevitable. 


? An early Psalm (Ps. xix. 5) compares the sun to “a giant rejoic- 
ing to run his course,” with evident reference to Samson and a play 
upon his name. 

2 There may be popular exaggerations of numbers as of other 
things, but the picture of Philistine life is surely historical. The 
indications in the book of Judges of the commen use of writing in 
the muster roll (v. 14), and the list made out by a young man of 
Succoth (viii. 14), are to be carefully noted. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SAMUEL AND THE RISE OF THE MONARCHY 
“Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Sion” (Ps, ii.). 


THE overshadowing interest of the personality of Samuel 
tends to rob Eli, who was the last but one of the judges or 
special “‘saviours,” of the consideration that is his due. 


_ We meet him in the culpable weakness of his old age. In 


his early years he must have had political sagacity and the 
energy of a “saviour” in the times of Philistine oppression. 
Even when his weakness towards what was viewed in Israel 
as the monstrous and unaccustomed conduct of his two 
sons, and even when he regarded his sons more than the 
honour of Jahveh, we discover much that is admirable in 


him. His kindness to Hannah, his consistent kindness to 


Hannah’s little son, given to Jahveh and to him, unbroken 
even in the pathetic moment when Samuel delivers to 
him a terrific message, his deep humility of submission to 
Jahveh’s will and his agony at the loss of the ark show how 
deeply piety towards Jahveh had sunk into the hearts of the 
best even in ‘‘the days of the Judges.” And the equal 
piety of the daughter argues the education of the father. 


_ And when we make the discovery that feast and sacrifice 


had been silently going on at Shiloh at the old tent of 
meeting, we are justified in the confidence that this did 
not suddenly arise, nor is it later invention. ‘The story 
rings out too genuine for any such supposition. Any fair- 
minded study of the Hebrew writings will create the con- 
viction that as a rule they know more than they tell. 
They select from a surprisingly abundant, trustworthy 
tradition, and from already written sources, only and per- 
sistently what is in the line of their purpose. The attentive 
reader will perpetually gather, from hints and implications, 


i facts which fill in the picture. It is so here. We are 


right in arguing from what incidentally emerges, because 

it now falls in the direct line of the progress of the history 

to what has been going on before. We find the old “tent 

of meeting” standing where it had all along been standing 
F 
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in Shiloh. It has been structurally altered to give it more 
strength, and it has circumjacent dwellings for the priests 
and high-priest. With its buildings it is now called for — 
the first time ‘‘the temple” of Jahveh, as in the book of 
Judges it was called the house of God.!_ The services and 
feasts, ‘‘the sacrifices of the days” of the tent of meeting, 
had all along been going on more or less with better 
ministrations than those of Hophni and Phinehas, which 
for the first time made men “abhor the offerings of. 
Jahveh.” On the contrary, the superstitious use of the ark _ 
is very instructive of the mixed life of the days of the 
judges.2. Immoral practice is the mother of superstitious 
religion. The failure of the ark of Jahveh, however, and 
the process of its restoration were forcible lessons of the 
difference between superstition and reverence. The authen- 
ticity of the hymn or prayer of Hannah is questioned 
without reason. What has been said before shows sucha | 
composition not to be foreign to the times. It is marked 
by a deeper, more humble piety than the triumph song of — 
Deborah, but less genius. The last verse may be an in- © 
stinctive prophecy of a wise woman, inspired and observing — 
the times, or it may be a later liturgical addition, such as | 
we find very frequently at the end of the Psalms. That 
the torch of truth was handed on, not extinguished, is 
proved by its rekindling at the breath and movement of 
the later history. 

For the real cause of a growing national unity in the 
time of Samuel was the revival of true religion. It is a — 
mistake, in the present writer’s opinion, to consider Samuel — 
as the founder of the prophetic ‘‘ colleges,” or even entirely 
the first to revive the prophetic office. 1 Sam. ix. 9, the title — 
of “ prophetess” given to Deborah, and the message of the — 
unknown prophet to Eli seem to demonstrate the contrary. 
No one could speak such a message as this with autho- 
rity to Eli, high-priest and judge, if prophets had become — 

1 The word ‘‘Hecal” is possibly an Accadian loan word from — 
Babylon, meaning ‘‘great house.” The Tel El] Amarna correspond- 
ence is written in the diplomatic Babylonian, with the acaba use 
of Canaanite words. Many of them are Canaanite letters, . 


2 Lenormant gives an instance of a somewhat similar use of the — 
ark of the Egyptian god Chons (271). 
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entirely unknown and prophecy entirely extinct. But in 
the partially decadent times of the judges prophecy was at 
alow ebb. It had sunk in the popular estimation pretty 
much to that level of clairvoyant answering of questions, 
which seems to have necessitated the changing of the name 
“seers” to the name “ prophets” (1 Sam. ix. 9). But the 
constant prophetic connection with the writing of history, 


_ which is so frequent later, appears evident already in the 


tone and structure of the book of Judges, perhaps even in 
the collaboration of the earlier books, and may well lie as 
a trustworthy tradition behind the name given by the Jews 
(“the former prophets”) to the historical books, which- 
begin with Joshua. 

To Moses, brought up in Egypt, the offices of priest and 
prophet were both familiar (Ebers). 

The genius of Balaam was inspired, though his heart was 


- base. And the unmistakable mention of both functions in 


early times is not to be ignored (Num. xi. 25-30). 

The prophetic “colleges” of Samuel’s time are not 
introduced as something new and unheard of. But 
there was in his day a special stirring amongst them. 


_ “The spirit of Jahveh came mightily upon them.” And 


of this special stirring Samuel was the leader. The de- 
scription given by Moses (Deut. xviii. 15-22) of the 
prophet is so dissimilar from and yet so formative of the 
later historical reality as to strongly support its Mosaic 
source. The prophet was raised up by Jahveh to be a 
mediate voice, to have and to give the true “ vision”—to 
see the meaning, the tendency, and the advancing pur- 
pose that underlay the surface of things past and present 
(Ps. lxxviii. 1, 2). Within him ‘‘ bubbled up” a Divine 
influence that quickened, as we say, all his natural powers. 
And there never was at any time in Israel any antagonism 
between the true prophet and the true priest. Samuel the 
Levite, who after the destruction of Shiloh, exercised 
priestly functions, was the outstanding prophet of his time, 


the first of epoch-making prominence since Moses. Char- 


acteristically, he was the type of that fine succession of 
faithful men, “the goodly fellowship of the prophets” 


that never failed till after the Captivity. These brave 
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champions of truth, rebukers of kings, pleaders for the 
faith broken with Jahveh, and nevertheless perpetual inter- 
cessors with Jahveh, contenders for the rights of the poor _ 
yet ever hopeful and certain of the future, will stand out 
the more unique the more faithfully they are compared 
with the interpreters of dreams and kings’ councillors of 
other nations. They were the true constitutional check upon 
monarchs, and the assurance of the people’s freedom. 
Called and dedicated for the most part, like Samuel, — 
from their birth and childhood, they were not ascetic nor 
divided from the gentler influences of family life. Their 
‘plain living and high thinking ” it was that kept the better 
heart of Israel sound. And their writings give us a picture 
of popular life which does not exist for other nations. 

The difficulty that meets us when we endeavour to 
make a consecutive and consistent appreciation of the 
history of the books of Samuel appears to arise not from 
its composite or late sources, but from the very genius of 
early Hebrew history. Early Hebrew history is unsurpassed 
in its vivid contemporary picture of persons and scenes. 
As Lohr says of part of Samuel, and it applies equally 
to the whole, ‘From the living portrayal of events and 
persons, we are forced to the conclusion that he who could ~ 
carry out his work as we find it stood the nearest possible 
to the things themselves.” Early Hebrew history is incom- 
parable in its insight into character. The facts are selected 
and presented boldly with a master-hand. But there are no 
reflections such as a modern historian darkens counsel with, 
and the connective causes we are left to znjer. 

The very complex character of Saul is in its main out- 
line unmistakable, but in its finer elements it is a challenge 
to our patient study. His story at any rate forms a drama 
of high interest. 

It seems also without doubt men and women who in 
this further development of Israel stand out with their 
virtues and faults fearlessly disclosed, without the slightest 
bias towards a mythical glorification of the heroes of 
Israel. Yet the reasons and causes of events are seldom 
explained. Often what occurred earlier is recorded later 
to give additional colour; often what occurred later is 
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added earlier to complete the picture of a whole. The 
favourable impression created by what is manifestly con- 
temporary in its source! should justify a favourable 
interpretation of what is difficult. We may reasonably 
conjecture, for example, that the Philistine oppressions 
were never entirely in the nature of a conquest. The 
possessors of “the little Egypt” of the Sharon plain 
were not in need of the hill country. It is perhaps 
probable that these oppressions began in the driving 
out and well-nigh annihilation of Simeon, which involved 
part of Judah. They were later perhaps politic and 
defensive, and possibly brought about by fresh arrivals 
from Caphtor. They may also have been fluctuating. 
Many causes, such as harvest time, might have involved 
the withdrawal of the Philistine garrisons, and their com- 
missariat in a hostile upland region would be difficult. 
That the Philistines were in this way comparatively curbed 
and restrained during Samuel’s judgeship was in answer 
to his prayers. 

It is the hand of an accurate contemporary at any 
rate that gives the interesting glimpse of the confused 
sense the Philistines had of Israel’s history (iv. 8, vi. 6), 
like the vague sense the Syrians had of it later (1 Kings 
xx. 23): 

a picturesque account of the opinions of Saul’s 
servant (1 Sam. ix. 6) will not in this view, e.g., be con- 
trary to the great and growing reputation of Samuel. 
They may be a correct account of popular opinion in 
the suspect and impoverished Gibeah. 

We cannot here, however, repeat these stories, but only 
briefly notice some more prominent features. 

The literary tragedy of Saul is told with a master-hand. 
Saul the warrior, capable of religious influence, open to 
the charm of music, and capable to the last of generous 
impulses, was called from the plough to great place, 
like some old Roman long afterwards. That his family 
was obscure emphasised the action of providence in his 
choice. The promotion might have made him, but only 


1 This is seen in the vividness of quite collateral incident and in 
the archaic description. | 
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spoiled him. His father was a distinguished soldier, and 
he himself was head and shoulders taller than his brethren. 
Surprised by a trivial incident out of genuine humility 
into unexpected greatness, he is brought to Samuel, and 
to a secret call and anointing; and his first days were 
his happiest. It became a well-known popular proverb 
with a certain ring of satire in it, “Is Saul also among 
the prophets?” They knew their man. 


Yet “God gave him another heart” and “the spirit 


of God came mightily upon him.” But when the open 
choice fell upon him he was in hiding. The unbalanced 
temper that was his ruin prevented his playing the man. 
‘His first years, however, proved his competence and showed 
-what he might have been. He delivered Israel on every 
side; he showed himself magnanimous. But as he gradu- 
ally found himself at the head of a standing army and 
his state and circumstance increased, he increased in 
rashness. He chafed at constitutional restraint ; he could 
not be relied upon to obey God, to whom he owed his 
advancement. In the picturesque wording of the Hebrew 
history, he “seized upon” the kingdom for himself (1 Sam. 
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xiv. 47), and the reason of the rash vow that hindered ~ 


a critical battle sheds light upon his secret. His men 
were to eat nothing (1 Sam. xiv. 24), he said, “till Z be 
avenged upon my enemies.” He bitterly and cruelly per- 
secuted David and David’s friends, with ever and anon 
a return of a relenting and gentler spirit. He quarrelled 
with his nobler son. The growing sense of his failure 
drove him not to God, but to madness and despair; 
and in his despair he resorted to superstitious practices, 
which he had been forward to suppress. He was killed 
in battle by Philistine archers, and his dead body was 
despoiled of the regalia, which had turned his head, 
by a lying Amalekite. He was neither good enough 
nor bad enough to make a success. The nouveaux riche 
contempt of his daughter for what was to her the vulgar 
enthusiasm of David sets a finger upen the secret of 
his failure (2 Sam. vi. 20). He neither controlled nor 
humbled an impetuous and restless spirit. 

But, surely, it is intensely remarkable that the history 
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of Israel should set their first king so clearly before us 
with all the unshrinking character of failure. David’s 


_ fine elegy, generally acknowledged to be his, which cuts 


the ground from under the fancy picture of David as 
a semi-heathen savage, says all that can be said, and 
says with characteristic nobility nothing but good. It 
also sets a lasting and pathetic halo round David’s typical 
friendship with the brave and generous Jonathan. 

Saul was too like what the people asked for, “a king 
such as the nations had.” And his manifest failure was 
a warning that a king of Israel must be specifically dif- 


_ ferent from such a king. If we read carefully, Samuel’s 


attitude ceases to have any inconsistency in it. The long 
disorder and disintegration of the days of the judges, 
together with the unrighteousness and incompetence of 
Samuel’s own sons, had made a king inevitable. In 
itself, to seek to have a king was for Israel a falling away 
from a nobler and a freer ideal. What Samuel allowed as 
a statesman he deplored as a patriot. But the “sin” lay 
in the form and temper of the popular desire “to have 
a king like all the nations had.” Samuel pointed out the 
lesser freedom of the change, and branded the sin of its 
manner. For was not Jahveh in any case their king? 


_ Hosea long after indicates that the people had what they 


wanted, and that the character of the first king was too 
much as ‘“‘all the nations sought,’ a model given in 


 chastisement and taken away in warning. Nevertheless, to 
have a true king was not essentially incompatible with / 
the calling of Israel. Moses had been “like a king’ 


in Jeshurun,” and there is no real reason for doubting 
that his statesmanlike foresight divined that a king might 
become inevitable, and set the manner of the kingdom. 
The king of Israel was to be no foreign adventurer. He 
was not to be absolute, but constitutional. He was not 
to be removed by too great a distance from his brethren. 
The written law and the living prophets were to be the 
common bond and the common rule of both king and 


people. 
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CHAPTER IX 
DAVID AND SOLOMON 


Davip was a king such as Moses and Samuel desired, 
“the light of Israel” (2 Sam. xxi. 17 and xxiii. 4). The 
faithful prophetic writers that delineated Saul in so mas- 


terly a way have not spared David. They have not left | 


a fault untold. But as in life he inspired a love and 
enthusiasm as none other, which still lives in the record, 
so in the long searching and critical perspective of history 


he still is pre-eminent as one of the noblest of mankind | 


and as “the sweet singer of Israel.” When in a moment 
of a terrible, sudden temptation, and, as he says, in a time 
of too confident prosperity (Ps. xxx. 6), he did ‘‘as the 
kings of the nations did,” we are told that this darkened 
and aged his remaining days. But he did not give way 
to rashness and despair, though perhaps traces of a mani- 
fest temptation to do so remain in the record. And 
he was not ashamed, though a king, to set amongst the 
public poems and liturgical songs of his people a manifold 
public memorial of his continual sorrow and self-abasement. 
He taught the world what repentance is. With regard to 
these penitential Psalms, we are committed to two alter- 
natives. Either, which seems inconceivable, his people 
attributed to the king, whose worthy reign brought them 
to a prosperity which they never exceeded, and whom they 
always looked back upon with confidence and patriotism, 
poems of the deepest abasement and the most painful 
confession, that they knew some one else had written; 
or David wrote them himself, and in some cases inscrip- 
tions were appended to them, and to them only, assign- 
ing their occasion before trustworthy tradition outside our 
present historical writings had died away. The demonstra- 
tion of a Davidic style, still clearly to be found, strengthens 
the latter supposition (see Sharpe’s Handbook to the Psalms). 
In the same way, if we are to judge by ordinary probability 
and analogy, Psalms which represent the supremacy of 
Ephraim, which has followed us hitherto, as recent, and 
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the change of the centre of government and worship, which 
came about through David, as fresh in the memory, were 
written when these things stood out instructive to the 
popular mind. The situation was afterwards lost in a 
complication of other interests. 

_ David transferred the boldness and chivalry that marked 
him as the faithful shepherd of his father’s flock to the 
duties of a faithful shepherd of his people. The poems 
of Israel note this with patriotic enthusiasm. The lofty 
thought and simple piety of his youth never entirely forsook 
him. In the starlit solitudes of Bethlehem, his natural 
genius fed, as we cannot but believe, by an existing 
literature of his nation,! he found Jahveh his friend and 
faithful shepherd, a greater reflection of what he was to 
his own flock, and trusted He would continue so. He 
realised the significance of childhood and the simple 
dignity of man.?, He knew the secret of a good night’s 
sleep in the midst of dangers (Ps. iv. 8). The author- 
ship of David’s Psalms is no question of subjective criticism. 
It is an historic question of the highest interest. It is 
the question how far the inner light of thought can be 
kept in the outer rough and tumble of adventure and 
temptation, of increasing burden and increasing age. The 
unbroken and unhesitating tradition of a literary nation 
bears testimony that the heart of David, upon which 
Jahveh at the first looked with steady favour, z.¢. the 
secret place of the real David, kept its truth, enlarged its 
knowledge, and handed down its experience and example 
to the children yet unborn. This is consistently said of 
him in the prophetic history throughout. And the Psalms 
which bear his name show the manner of it. His early 
unblemished youth shows us a sense first of the dignity 
of man,? then of the dignity of a man suffering from 
persecutions, and not least from the tongues and manners 


1 See David’s prayer, 2 Sam. vii. 18-29, The denial of Davidic 
psalms is a consequence of making Israel for centuries ruder than 
their neighbours and contemporaries, against the existing evidence. 

2 But few deny the Davidic authorship of Psalms xxiii. and vili. 

8 This thought of dignity, “‘my glory,” is special to David. It is 
far removed from self-consciousness, and is clearly based upon the 
conviction of creation in God’s image. 
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of his own followers. The Psalm in a twofold recension 
(2 Sam. xxii., Ps. xviii.), that celebrates the establishment 
of his kingdom, attributes all to Jahveh, with manifest 
allusion to the past of Israel, and Deuteronomy. With 
his terrible fall, there comes the new sense of sin and need 
and inward contrition, unknown before. Yet we see that 
spirit of Old Testament anger against unrighteousness which 
we find in the history in his terrible curse of Joab for 
Abner’s murder (2 Sam. iii. 29). He was in this instance | 
scarcely fair to Joab, for the brothers were avengers of 
blood in cruel times of civil war. We must, however, rid 
Ps. cix. of David’s cursing, for without doubt the curses 
are those his enemies wished him, and not his own. In 
his old age his faithfulness persists in what Ewald calls 
‘the ripe poem” of Ps. lxxi., though marked perhaps with 
less genius. In his “last words” (2 Sam. xxiii.), with strange 
but quite unmistakable reference to Balaam’s poems, we 
find a remarkable and thoughtful estimate of the responsi- 
bilities and difficulties of a ruler of men, with perhaps a 
sense that he himself had not answered entirely to his own 
ideal! The alphabetic Psalm (xxxvii.) records for his children 
the chief lesson of his experience—the faithfulness of God. 

If the tradition of Israel be untrustworthy, this at the 
very least should be carefully noted, that it does give us 
this literary picture of David. This at any rate is what 
the undeviating mind of his people gives as the inner | 
history of a man whom it recognises as its ideal king. 

And tradition too, contemporary in its vividness, and 
apparently soon written, gives us his outer history as varied 
as the varying temper of his Psalms. A youth of quiet, of 
genius, of courage is succeeded by a manhood of adven- 
ture. The spirit in which he meets the “uncircumcised” 
Philistine? and his railings and challenges against the 
armies of ‘‘the living God,” is at least the spirit of Joshua, 
and they are Joshua’s words. 

With his shepherd’s accuracy of aim and five well-picked 


1 When he uses the expression a ruler ‘‘ who fears God,” we are 
reminded of Hammurabi, who calls himself ‘*one who fears God” 
in the prologue of his code. 

* The Philistines had found a strong man like Samson. 
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stones he slays him. His gradual advancement at court, 


_his greater goodness, and his prowess in war, which tended 


to make him the idol of his people, lays him open at last 
to the mad jealousy of Saul; while his secret anointing 
tries his faith. He flees into the wilderness, where all 
sorts of wild and restless spirits join him, and then to 
Achish, King of Gath. We note that as in Abraham’s time 
southern Philistia has still a king and is somewhat divided 
from the rest, which was still governed by the five Philistine 
lords (Seranim). The Hebrew record is not afraid to 
picture in Achish a generous and, in some respects, a 
noble enemy. His confidence in David might even have 
resulted in David’s fighting against his countrymen. From 
this he was delivered by Philistine suspicion. With the 
characteristic morality of his age, David keeps less faith 
with foreigners than with his own people. He is told in 
Philistia of the death of Saul and Jonathan by a lying 
Amalekite, whom, probably to the surprise of his men, he 
orders to be executed for the slaying he has the audacity 
to feign. He returns to his own country to assume the 
kingship of Judah, and, after a too long period of civil war, 
of all Israel, at the at last conquered Jerusalem. The singu- 


_ larly complete list of his presents from Philistine spoil shows 


how generously he remembered those who were his friends 
in adversity. Heshows kindness to Saul’s descendants for 
Jonathan’s sake. He manifests himself a careful com- 
mander, and a bold and brilliant strategist. (Dieulafoy.") 

He, to use an expression of the early Babylonian in- 
scriptions, “makes wars to cease” and establishes his 
people in a possession nearly as large as the patriarchal 
promise. He is not spoiled by prosperity. But his treat- 
ment of Moab (2 Sam. viii. 2), to whom he was related, 
and to whom he sent his father and mother for safety in 
the days of Saul’s persecutions, seems ungenerous. But 
it is also singular and difficult. We probably do not quite 
know what is meant, nor the whole circumstances.? The 


1 This writer has made a special study of the battle of Rephaim. 
2 2 Sam. viii. 2. Jeremias conjectures that David left two-thirds 
of the land to Moab and took one-third for himself, and that this 


is the meaning of the place (540). 
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grave sin, into which sudden temptation and too great 
confidence betrayed him, darkened his days and was the 
cause of all his later troubles. Seldom has a fatal fall 
left its mark deeper. We now see in David a want of 
moral decision and a strange slackness in the old energy, 
which allowed things to drift into the treachery of his 
favourite son. We may, however, confidently and with 
growing assent rescue David’s reputation from the idea 


that he tortured the Ammonites (2 Sam. xii. 26-31). There © 


is a corruption in the text. He “set them to” (and “to” 
cannot be “under”) the harder works of building, which 
was a feature of his reign, after the precedent of the 
Gibeonites. But things were allowed to grow to such 
a pitch that even the new capital, Jerusalem, became 
untenable. 

Sorrowing, and with the sorrow of all his faithful people, 
David is driven into exile across the Jordan eastwards, 
where he meets with a generous reception in a region of 
quiet and plenty. The exceedingly plausible counsel of 
his friend Hushai defeats the deadly and keener counsel of 
the traitor Ahitophel, whose betrayal is mournfully cele- 
brated in David’s poems. Ahitophel, perceiving that all 
was lost, hangs himself. And here, with a bright renewal 
of his people’s proud confidence,! some of David’s old 
energy returns. The campaign in Joab’s hands is short. 
Here, again, in this decisive victory of David’s men over 
Israel the personal traits are graphic, but the sequence 
of events is obscure. In all probability David’s three 
army corps drove Israel back across the Jordan into the 
mountains and ravines of Ephraim.? Here the victory was 
turned into a rout, and Absalom, hanging in the tree by 
his much-thought-of hair, was put to death by Joab him- 
self, contrary to the king’s commands. 

Joab’s rough common sense saves his master from per- 
manently alienating his people, but David, who appointed 
Amasa over his head, never quite forgave him. The king 
returns, and the enthusiasm of his people thrills in the 

1 ohe ‘aan of Ittai the Gittite is specially to be noted (2 Sam, 
xv. 19 ff). 

* The course taken by Joab’s messengers accords with this. 
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account of it. The rebellion of Sheba, son of Bichri, which 
indicates again the old line of cleavage between Israel and 
Judah and Benjamin, now heightened by smouldering 
jealousy (¢f Ps. Ixviii. and lxxviii.), was quickly quieted. 
Joab, who murders Amasa and reasserts himself, makes 
short work of it. 

The remainder of David’s days were comparatively quiet. 
The story of the possibly local famine, which forms one of 
__. the unchronological appendices to Samuel and possibly 
- comes in here, and its prophetic explanation, gives another 

instance of Saul’s rash zeal, implies the truth of the story 
in Joshua, and is morally instructive that Jahveh requires 

equal faith to be kept with the foreigner and stranger. 
_ _-~«~-Once again David and his people were tempted to be 
__ and to do as the other nations, and were chastened by a 
pestilence. It is quite evident that it was the motive that 
made the census wrong, though the record does not say 
so. It was in the spirit of Augustus for display and as a 
_ possible basis for future taxation. The ostentation of it at 
any rate disgusted the old warrior Joab. And now the 
declining days of David were quietly occupied with ample 
preparation for the temple building, from which, as having 
shed much blood, he himself is debarred. It is to be noted 
that the idea of a central sanctuary, to replace the tent in 
which David had placed the ark, arose as soon as circum- 
stances made it possible. The treaty arranged with Hiram 

had this in view. 

In the course of this eventful story we are introduced 

_ to a great number of finely drawn characters, which in a 

wonderful degree restore this ancient past to us. It is 
in some respects the most flourishing epoch of Hebrew 
historical writing. Old treacherous Joab stands out. An 
unscrupulous foe, but a faithful friend, we see him never 
changing from a sturdy patriotism, and from a personal 
loyalty to David, which again in the matter of Uriah the 
Hittite was none too scrupulous. His common sense 
rarely forsook him. Even in his seditious choice of 
another successor to the throne, he was not unfaithful to 
David. As often, he only misliked his judgment and 
made too sure of his own power, which had once or 
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twice overridden David. In all probability the cloistered 
and petted Solomon was not to his mind, and, being in 
possession of her secret, he feared Bathsheba in power. 
Other sons of David must have appeared to him more 
legitimate, and more likely to continue the warlike spirit 
of the past. Two able women stand out. The way in 
which Abigail rescues her churlish husband Nabal from the 
effects of his folly and David from a sin is creditable alike 


to her intelligence and good feeling. They at any rate — 


met with appreciation from David, for, Nabal dying in a 
drinking-bout, David soon found her out and married 
her. The very striking subtlety and finesse of the wise 
woman of Tekoah gives us a good idea also, with many 
other records of it, of the great ability of women in these 
old days. She also uses quaint and beautiful images. 
Joab knew where to find her, and fetched her to rescue 
Absalom from a position which his common sense saw 
to be untenable and dangerous. On the other hand, 
the boldness of an unknown Hebrew soldier’s address 
(2 Sam. xviii. 12, 13) to his commander-in-chief in the 
matter of Absalom, shows, with many another note of it, 
the freedom and independence of the times. It is charac- 
teristic further of the contemporary mind that the prophetic 
writer gives in detail all that illustrates personality (cf, e.g., 
the Victoria cross list of “the mighty men that David 
had,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39), to the comparative neglect of the 
details of increasing royal state, of army organisation, and of 
the ordering of the Divine service. We read these things 
between the lines. The Chronicler later adds the picture 
of these things from still existing sources! But to the 
men of David’s age before Solomon these things were 
comparatively trivial. The Hebrew monarchy was for them 
“broad based” upon heroic personality. Men of heroic 
mould had risked their lives for it with a loyalty which was 
in the last resort a loyalty to their sense of election as the 
people of Jahveh. 


2. Solomon, with all his wisdom, had from the first a | 


dangerous list towards being a king, “‘as all the other 


1 The slur cast upon the general fidelity of the Chronicler was not 
the opinion of the earlier critics of any school. 
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nations had.” His wisdom, and, what was dangerously allied 
to it, his policy overshadowed his people’s free development. 
They pulled two ways, however. His wisdom was a godly 
and a splendid wisdom, which has instructed the world ; 
his policy was as the nations seek. His reign, with its 
great trade and prosperity, which sapped the national 
simplicity and manhood, and possibly enslaved many of 
his people, contained in it, as the prophetic recorder sees 
clearly, the seeds of disruption and decay. He began by 
enhancing his power by a marriage alliance with Egypt,! of 
which country we now begin to hear again. Long before 
. his time, the king of the Mitani or of upper Mesopotamia, 
Dusratta, and other old kings sought by marriage alliances 
with Egypt to increase their gold.2~ So Solomon increased 
his gold. For some years, and, as it appears, when the 
account of the temple was written, the Pharaoh’s daughter 
was either his only wife or else principal among his wives. 
This act of policy was natural in one who had seen the 
good effects of the alliance with Hiram of Tyre. It must 
have proved in a worldly sense a good policy, for he 
pursued it to his undoing. His increasing horses against 
Deut. xvii. 16 was also outwardly good policy. Israel had 
always been weak to resist the iron chariots. From hence- 
forward they had chariots too. The beginning of Solomon’s 
reign was welcomed in his nation’s poetry in a high strain of 
idealism, and even the fact that he grew to be the father of 
a somewhat numerous family and the first freshness of his 
love were treated ideally. We can hardly escape the opinion 
that the king, who was “‘the shepherd ” of his people “ with 
a right sceptre” in war and peace was associated with 
Messianic colouring, not only in Israel, but all the world 
over. This Messianic colour is purified and exalted and 
projected into the future in Israel, and by Israel’s poets 


1. Winkler’s idea that Mizraim does not mean here and elsewhere 
the Egypt of Hebrew history will not, we conceive, in the long run 
meet with acceptance. Maspero does not accept it, nor does even 


eremias. a 
J 2 See the Zel EZ Amarna Correspondence ; #. P, (2), ili, 60; and 


© Niebuhr’s Die Amarna-Zeit, 15. pas 
t, Ps. exxvii. 5, ‘‘for Solomon,” and ‘‘the Song of Songs which is 


Solomon’s.” 
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and prophets, but it was not invented or discovered. It is 
applied, we imagine, to David in Psalms ii., xx1., to Solomon 
inyPsalms lxxii., xlv. : 

Solomon’s greatness never appears so great as in the 
Divine philosophy with which he clothes the really magnifi- 
cent temple, which with the aid of Tyrian art and forced 
labour had risen without noise of tools before him. The 
temple preserved the idea and form of the tent of meet- 
ing, and its more significant furniture was simply z7- 
creased in number without alteration in its ampler and 
more imposing space. The unmistakable Deuteronomic 
reference of Solomon’s sevenfold dedication prayer is far 
easier to explain by the pre-existence of Deuteronomy than 
by the subjective invention of a comprehensive Deutero- 
nomic editing by much later hands, for which there exists 
no real evidence. It is becoming less and less possible to 
hold, in view of Assyrian monuments, that the first temple 
was destitute of music and of an elaborated order of its 
services (see Jeremias, 527, note 4). 

The civic wisdom, too, of such of Solomon’s writings as 
are extant, in times of trade, of peace, and increased wealth, 
when foreign harlots and foreign fashions filled the streets, 
rises from true principles applied to ordinary, peaceful, but 
much-tempted life to a personified ideal of wisdom, as the 
mistress and guide of all things, embracing the universe. 
In these things we moderns have not improved upon 
Solomon, and we must go back to him for instruction. 
The fear of the Lord is still the beginning of wisdom. 

War and struggle are the times of loyal and lofty feeling — 
of the Psalms ; peace needs applied wisdom to elevate and 
transfigure its daily detail and its ‘““common task ”—the 
Proverbs. And when too great prosperity had ended in 
weariness and pessimism, the later writer, that probably 


transferred his own thoughts in his own dialect, as natural 


to Solomon’s declining years, was not far out in the grasp 


of his understanding, and may well have had something - 


more than imagination to go upon. The philosophy and 
ideals of Solomon’s reign have their perennial and never- 
fading lesson for all times, and especially for times the 
likest to his own. But there was a worm at the root. 
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The flowers of the field were arrayed in a greater and 
simpler glory than that of Solomon. The simpler David 
was more loyal to his God. It is interesting to observe 
how successful at first Solomon’s policy of alliance and 
peaceful aggrandisement was. Depending upon Pheenician 
skill, like Sennacherib later, he built and manned two 
fleets, the one in the Mediterranean or Great Sea to Tarshish 
in Spain, the other in the Persian Gulf India-wards. 

Israel became immersed in the whirl of a commercial 
system with its growing division between the rich and. 
the poor. And Israel’s sons have never lost the bent 
and faculty which Solomon gave them. But the policy of» 
Solomon, so apparently successful, became an infatuation. 
A strange and ominous situation was created. In pursuit 
of a fixed policy and a growing debasement of inclination,} 
foreign princesses and foreign fashions filled Jerusalem, 


_and the “abominations” of the nations reared their un- 


blushing head hard by the very Temple of the living God. 
The prosperity and boasting of the unrighteous and the 
suffering of the good which so arose set its mark upon the 
Psalms, as a new problem of religious thought (cf Ps. Ixxiii. 
and passim). The sublime poem of Job, with the very 
ancient atmosphere of its Arabian theology (Renan), has 
this as its main theme. The Messianic ideal, raised, as it 
might have seemed, to its highest pitch, fell prone, to make 


way for Him “whose right it is” (Ezek. xxi. 27, Rhiem). 


It is the naiveté of the prophetic “plain living and high 
thinking” that describes the time. It is exceedingly note- 
worthy that Solomon’s wisdom is compared, as greater in 
degree, but not entirely different in kind, to the wisdom of 
wise men of the East, that have passed out of knowledge. 
It was a wisdom that appealed to the still pure faith of the 
Queen of the South. But, as we have seen, it was fatally 


and unequally yoked to worldly policy. Then came war. 


The northern tribes, who had their full share of the work 
but not of the privilege of the times, became restive. The 
Pharaoh, naturally incensed by the later treatment of his 


1 There are not wanting modern parallels, The first English Governor 
of Bengal, we are told, became a pagan under the influence of his 
native wife (Gloria Christz, 13). 
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daughter or sister, fosters the seditious Jeroboam.! Hadad 
the Edomite and Rezon of Damascus were raised up to be 
“ adversaries.” Solomon grown old became foolish and, 
like some other great and wise personages, a little mean 
(x King ix. 13). His reign sowed the seeds of disunion 
and corruption, which, growing to fruit many ages after, 
wiped out the northern tribes, and 100 years later well-nigh 
destroyed the whole nation from off the face of the earth. 
There was a return in force of that mixed religion from 


which Abraham, the father of the faithful, had set himself — 


free. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DIVIDED KINGDOMS 


“She sent out her boughs to the sea, and her branches unto the 
river. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluck her?” (Ps, Ixxx, 11, 12.) 


WirtH the death of Solomon came the reaction, of which © 


his last days betrayed the symptoms. 
The books of “ Kings” are a selection from contempo- 


rary sources with a purpose, which becomes clear to study. — 


It is not a complete record. But its plan is with intention 


to show from a prophetic point of view the causes and — 
inward reasons which brought about finally the extinction 


of Solomon’s greatness and the all but complete downfall 
of the Hebrew nation. It turns a good deal to the 
northern tribes, for there were the outposts and defences 


of the Kingdom of God. Judah and Benjamin again | 


a good deal disappear from notice, except incidentally. 
When the outposts are weakened and at last taken, 
Judah and Benjamin, left open to the brunt of the 
attack, come again into view. The northern source, with 
traces still remaining of its northern dialect, and in the 
freer and bolder air of the north, rises again to the 


1 The LXX, the Greek translation made in Egypt (284-150 B.c.), 
introduces here into the book of Kings the first of those historically 
untrustworthy stories, which seem to show that the Egyptian habit 
of historical story-telling had infected the Hebrew colony in Egypt. 
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highest levels of Hebrew historical writing, which the 
cosmopolitan expansion of Solomon’s reign had some- 
what sapped of its peculiar force and individuality. 
~Rehoboam was the son of an Ammonite princess named 
Naamah. Solomon’s choice of a successor seems of a 
piece with the spirit of his old age. It seems rather 
favouritism than law and justice. If he had sons by 
the Pharaoh’s daughter, they were passed over. Reho- 
boam’s age at his accession is given in the Masoretic 
Text as forty-one, in some MSS. twenty-one, and in a 
Greek version sixteen. This is one among the many 
indications that numbers in the Hebrew history must 
be taken each on its merits. His rashness favours the 
earlier age. It is reminiscent of the past history and 
of Joshua that, as though to propitiate the northern tribes, 
Shechem is again the place of representative assembly 
to confirm the king of Solomon’s choice, The scene 
of Rehoboam’s momentous decision to increase his father’s 
burdens is finely sketched. We see the arrogant temper 
which luxury and success had pampered in the young 
generation. 

Israel’s rebel song, which met us in the days of Sheba 
the son of Bichri, recurs with graver result. A prophet 
staved off the civil war. The little kingdom of Judah 
and part of Benjamin was left alone, but the breach 
resulted in a border strife all these days, which probably 
resulted in Jeroboam’s withdrawal from Shechem across 
the Jordan to Peniel, a well-remembered site. The capital 
shifted later to Tirzah, and later still, when the com- 
mander-in-chief Omri was made king in the camp, and 
bought the hill of Samaria from Shemer for about one 
thousand pounds, and built and fortified a city there, to 
Samaria. 

All this shows the unsettlement of Israel. 

In Judah, the invasion of Shishak or Sheshongq I., King 


of Egypt, made the first inroad upon Solomon’s beautiful 


temple. Its reasons are not far to seek. The old sore, 
which had induced the Pharaoh to harbour and befriend 
Jeroboam, was reopened by Rehoboam’s succession to the 
detriment of a Pharaoh’s daughter. Sheshonq captured 
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and despoiled Jerusalem, and laid Judah under tribute. 
That the list of Sheshonq’s victories upon the temple 
wall at Karnak includes the names of cities of northern 
Palestine, and even across Jordan, seems to show that 
Israel was chastened as well as Judah. But Egypt, 
for so many generations weakened by internal dissensions, 
and inherently incapable by her general use of mercenary 
soldiers of plans of permanent conquest, could not hold 
what she subdued. 

Jeroboam, following the fatal lead of Solomon, set policy 
first. We see incidentally that, although we only have 
vague hints of it in the foregoing record, the custom of 
going up to the feasts at Jerusalem prevailed to so great an 
extent in Israel as to form a formidable danger to Jeroboam’s 
throne. But his mode of obviating this weakened his 
kingdom, and ultimately in the prophets’ view contributed 
to the overthrow of Israel. Ina grave phrase, which meets 
us repeatedly, “‘he made Israel to sin.” The priests 
and Levitical teachers, and probably with them many 
of the godly Israelites, migrated to Judah, outraged by 
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his schismatical calf-worship and his priesthood taken 


from all sorts and conditions of the people, and his~ feasts 
devised after his own heart. This was a breach with 


ee ae 


history, which the best could not tolerate? Here in 


Judah, though for long they lived side by side with 
the “ abominations” and immoral heathen worship brought 
in by Solomon, these faithful ones strengthened the purity 


of Jerusalem. They were with others a faithful remnant — 


that in aftertimes made those reformations possible of 
which that under Asa was the first. 

Perhaps also the chastening of the Egyptian invasion 
had some effect. It is significant that for long Asa’s reign 


in Judah is the time-measure for Israel, showing its im- 


portance in the prophetic estimate—though his bringing in 
Hadad to fight his battles with Israel was dangerous states- 
craft. The departure of faithful men, however, propor- 
tionately weakened Israel. But some of the prophetic 


1 Maspero, 361; Brugsch, 376. 


? He designed to keep the first commandment by ignoring the 
second, in which many have followed him. 
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schools, it is clear, stuck to their posts, and from them 
Jahveh raised up extraordinary men with extraordinary 
measures to defend the faithful who remained in Israel. 
For soon still worse dangers beset them and well-nigh 
overwhelmed them. It was the fatal precedent of Solomon 


- again that led Ahab, after the treasons and murders that 


shook the throne of his predecessors, to strengthen himself 
by marriage with Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, King of 
Sidon. The policy of Ahab succeeded in its immediate 
aim. His throne was strengthened, and his well-being 
greater than that of “Zimri, who slew his master.” But 
the strong and terrible Jezebel, whose character put her 
weaker husband in the shade, knew of a better method 
than Jeroboam’s.calves for politically sundering-Israel from 
Judah. “The worship, of the Phcenician Baal ‘and the 
Pheenician Asherah, jboth perhaps ultimately borrowed 
from Babylon-and@akin to the old Canaanite deities, be- 
came the State religion. And the State religion became in 


he ‘‘true religion,” which was Israel’s raison d’ttre, was 
well-nigh put out ; 450 prophets of Baal and 400 prophets 
of the Asherah sat at Jezebel’s table. The character and 
conduct of Obadiah shows how the faithful few struggled 
on at terrific odds. And then, springing up from some 
prophetic school in the obscure Tisbe in Gilead, there 
comes the sudden and magnificent Elijah to contend with 
jealousy for his God and them. 

We do not here repeat the story that has stirred the 
imagination, inspired the music, and quickened the faith 
of so many ages, and which left so deep an impress on 
Israel. It must suffice to draw attention to some of its 
implications. Elijah is not the introducer of something 
new. Elijah’s whole action was to turn back the hearts of 
his people in the north to a historic faith well known to 
them, and a faith that had sunk deep into the conscience of 
the best of them. They were no longer to waver, but to 
stand fast in it, the foreign State religion notwithstanding. 
The twelve stones of his altar look back to Joshua (of 
whose history xvi. 34 is another reminiscence) and an 
ideally unbroken historical covenant with the people as 


j tig hands a persecuting religion for political ends. 
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awhole. It was the weight of history behind Elijah that — 
caused Ahab to consent to an assembly of the people at — 
Carmel. Carmel was perhaps a damah or high place which 
had become a refuge for the faithful, and it was chosen 
because of the deep water spring that was ready to the 
hand there.! 4 

It was the time of the evening sacrifice in the temple 
at Jerusalem when Elijah made his prayer. The appeal 
is to the living God of their history. It is an historical — 
motive and yearning again that brought the fugitive Elijah. 
to Sinai, “*Horeb the mount of God,” the scene of the 
espousals of a people for God’s own possession, then 
undivided. It was here in the stupendous contrast be- 
tween the utmost forces of nature, still under God’s control, 
and in this great place at the highest pitch of their im- 
pressiveness, and the voice of a gentle whisper, that the 
secret of God’s government was partially revealed to one ~ 
who specially stood in His presence. It was the secret 
quiet leaven of the faithful remnant that kept the nation — 
still in existence, just as in the time of Abraham the want — 
of it caused the destruction of the cities of the plain. The — 
doctrine of “the remnant” became thenceforward a pro- . 
phetic commonplace. Elijah was not, as he supposed, — 
a failure. He was to go quietly on his way to maintain _ 
the strife for those who still were sound at the heart. — 
Even Joram became not so bad as his father and mothet E 
(2 Kings iii, 2). His last journey was to confirm in — 
their faith the schools of the prophets, which, all un- 
noticed in the record, he had either created or increased. 
Elisha took up his mantle and his work, with the eldest — 
son’s portion of his spirit, as the law defined it. We — 
find him helping and living with these same schools. 
Elijah’s ‘taking up” was seen by Elisha only, but it 
was verified by the search of fifty valiant and capable 
men. 


? The worship in high places, at least those that Jezebel did away 
with, had probably become a use of the pious Israelite, who was 
politically severed from worship at Jerusalem. Note, on the other 


an a superstitious use condemned by the unknown prophet 
xiii, 32). 
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It does not require a large degree of historical imagina- 
tion to see that men of God in such times as the times of 
Jezebel required the manifestations of Jahveh’s power which 
are recorded. They were men of peace and without friends. 
The Hebrews never made a fine division between God’s 
ordinary and His extraordinary working. To them both 
were in a sense natural. 

But these times were not ordinary. And if you take 
the miraculous element out of the story, you have no 
reason to give for the fearless influence these prophets 
exercised (see, ¢.g., 2 Kings iii. 14). Even the smaller 
wonders, which many regard as untrustworthy, are im- 
bedded in a record full of contemporary vividness and 
undesigned coincidences. Elisha’s deeds were told by 
eyewitnesses (2 Kings viii. 4, 5), and must have passed from 
lip to lip in the same way as those recorded in the gospels 
in nearly the same region. If we read with the due atten- 
tion, the total effect of the wonders was entirely necessary. 
They were all calculated to chasten irreverence and hostility, 
to check the rising tide of impiety and heathenism, and to 
create that sense of an unseen powerful providence which 
was clearly needed to make a life of witness possible in 
such a time. And as the acts of the prophets were in 
their own power within certain limits, the spirit of some 
of them is rather the spirit of the Old Testament than of 
the New. BFS 

It is often said that the Hebrew mind was alien from 
philosophy and the drama. If by philosophy we mean a 
true and comprehensive thinking, their lack of the deep 
and interesting inquiries into the natural powers and limits 
of the human mind and of natural ethics, which was the 
mission of the Greeks, was because they had a deposit of 
truth to keep which at once satisfied and transcended their 
understanding. Theirs was a doctrine of wisdom rather than 
of philosophy. If we mean by drama the elevation of the 
human story into the height of tragic and fascinating situa- 
tion, the Hebrew had in his own history character and situa- 
tions which satisfied the dramatic instinct. Their genius was 
by bent and education historical, and fact is stranger than 
fiction. Nothing has ever exceeded the way in which the 
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drama of Israel’s history has been portrayed in refined 


beauty and attractive interest. 

In the splendid action and progress of the story of 
Elijah and Elisha, the career of Jezebel and its terrible 
conclusion, brought about by Jehu, who “drove like a 


madman,” is told with a striking power which never fails - 


to rivet the attention. 

It has all the note of true tragedy. The war that the 
ill-fated Ahab was warned against, and the exhaustion and 
dissatisfaction which followed a signal defeat and made 
Jehu’s rebellion possible, lie in the background. By Jehu, 
who was supported by Assyrian influence (Jeremias, 514), 
the pressure of the State religion upon the faithful was 
removed, but the calves remained. 

Jehoshaphat of Judah, the contemporary of Ahab, was 
a good man but weak. He introduced reforms into the 
administration of justice, prospered in a less degree, but 
failed, as history and perhaps Psalm xlviii. 7 record, to restore 
the commercial fleet of Solomon. But he was wanting in 
moral decision. His alliance with Israel,? brought about 
by a misguided policy, had exceedingly bad results. He 
knew the character of Jezebel well, but yet allowed his 
first-born Jehoram to marry her daughter Athaliah. So 
the specific corruptions otf Israel spread to Israel (2 Kings 
viii. 18). For Athaliah had inherited her mother’s strong 
and evil character with her mother’s beauty. At her in- 
stigation, Jehoram on his succession—for apparently he was 
some time regent only—murdered his brothers to strengthen 
himself, established Phoenician worship in Judah, and then 
failed in war and perished miserably. Athaliah, the mother- 
queen, was the evil counsellor of her youngest son, who 
succeeded. Ahaziah, visiting his uncle the King of Israel, 
was involved in the judgment which fell upon Ahab’s 
house. Athaliah then made herself queen-regent for six 
years, having murdered all the seed royal. But it is 
interesting to notice what checked her course. Judah 


* The ineffectual battle of Karkar, in which Ahab helped Shal- 
manezer, may have weakened him (Jeremias, 504), 


* He was never the vassal of Israel, as some imagine. The record 
does not admit of this interpretation. 
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was as a whole a better place than Israel. The Levites and 
better part of Israel, by emigrating from Jeroboam’s false 
worship, had strengthened Judah’s steadfastness. They 
now were assembled by the high-priest to put an end to 
Athaliah’s wicked rule. Some think that it was armed 
Levitical bands only that obeyed Jehoiada, but though 
xi. 4 betrays the traces of David’s army organisation, they 
had doubtless a chief part in the resistance to Athaliah. 
' It was thus Jeroboam, “who made Israel to sin,” who 
contributed to Athaliah’s overthrow. The idyll of the 
little boy-king, brought up in secret in the temple, and 
the interesting details of his coronation, probably show 
that the king’s “book of the law” (‘the testimony”) 
formed a conspicuous part of the ceremony, at least in 
Judah. But Athaliah’s six years’ usurpation had allowed 
the temple to fall into disrepair. And the attempt of 
Joash under Jehoiada’s influence to divert some of the 
priestly dues to its repair shows incidentally how fully the 
law was in operation in these days. 

Equally incidentally we learn how the sacrifices were in 
daily usage, when some time later Ahaz’s introduction of 
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a a foreign pattern of altar from Damascus disturbed the 
_ temple practice. But the attempt to divert the priestly 
; _ revenues was only partially successful, and the Levites were 
_ slack at it. The story of Joash’s failure, of his buying off 
-  _Hazael, and after Jehoiada’s death and honoured burial, of 
_ _ his cruel and ungrateful stoning of Zechariah, Jehoiada’s son 
4 (2 Chron. xxiv. 17-22), reveal the evil taint of his heredity. 
A A conspiracy brought him to a miserable end. Amaziah 
____ began well, but his foolish pride after the conquest of Edom, 
a and his yielding to idolatry, brought about a siege of Jeru- 
salem by Israel. Israel revived for a last breathing space,! 
ia 

‘4d 1 The view of Wellhausen and others, however, that the reign of 
___ Jeroboam II. of Israel was “‘ one of the most fruitful epochs of Hebrew 
4 religious literature” (Maspero), will be accepted just as long as it is 
- accepted on authority without weighing the facts. Such references as 
: occur in the Assyrian inscriptions to Ahab and to Jehu, inaccurately 
a called the son of Omri, and to the house and country of Omri, are 
natural to times when Israel was better known in Assyria than 
- Judah was. The Moabite stone fully confirms the minor statement 
a of 2 Kings iii. 4 ff. 
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and the writings of Amos and Hosea show that there 
was still a faithful remnant. And as in the case of the 
time of the judges, these last prophets of Israel, as well 
as the literary power of Jehoram’s political parable, indi- 
cate a much greater culture and more periods of peace 


and luxury in the north than the historical record might _ 


perhaps have led us to suppose. 

In the case of Amos this is specially noteworthy. He 
was only a herdsman and a fig-gatherer from Tekoah in 
the border of Judah. Yet the modern critic can speak 
of ‘the literary finish and polish of his style” (Sinker). 
Sent to the kingdom of Israel, he could proclaim the 
raising again of David’s tent, which was fallen down. 
There must have been always a historic consciousness 
in Israel, even amongst the poorest of the people. It 


is probable that at no time in their history was general — 


education at so low an ebb as it was in the middle ages 
of the Christian era. 

But the sands of the kingdom of Israel were nearly run 
out, and their enemies pressed upon them. ‘The long and 
comparatively excellent reign of Uzziah or Azariah, and 
after him of his son Jotham, strengthened Jerusalem for 
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its final drama. The faithful city had not yet become a ~ 


harlot. 


CHAPTER. XI 


THE EPOCH OF HEZEKIAH AND THE TIMES 
OF THE END 


“ All except David and Ezekias and Josias were defective °—Sirach _ 


(Ecclus. xlix. 4). 


THERE are some periods which seem specially to rivet - 


attention upon the guiding providence of God in the 
affairs of men. The times of Hezekiah were one of these. 
The kingdom of Israel had for generations been weakened 
by pursuing policy rather than fidelity, by the withdrawal 


of those who might have been salt and light but who found. 


the pressure too strong, and by the Syrian wars. It was 
the weakness of Egypt and the preoccupations of Assyria 
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nearer home that had given opportunity and space to the 
best in the kingdom of Israel to play for the whole world 
their important réle. But as the days verged towards the 
reign of Hezekiah the rising power of the second Assyrian 
empire, noticed with alarm by statesmen, created a new 
policy. Israel and Syria, so long at variance, formed the 
idea of a strong coalition of all the greater western powers 


_ to withstand and check Assyria. With this end in view, 


the Syro-Ephraimitic invasion of Judah had as its purpose 


_to set Tabeel, a creature of their own, upon the throne 


of Judah. To have succeeded seemed good policy, but 
it would have meant the destruction of Judah’s religion. 
The news of so strange a thing as that Syria was con- 
federate with Ephraim “moved the heart of the house 
of David as the trees are moved by the wind.” 

It was for such a crisis that the courtly Isaiah, the 
prophet of hope and courage, even greater perhaps in 
some ways than the great Elijah, was raised up in Judah. 
The weak and evil Ahaz was not prepared to take the 
stand of faith to which Isaiah urged him. It seemed to 
him that to answer policy by policy was sounder. He 
had a secret intention, which brushed on one side the 
prophecy of Isaiah that the charter of Judah’s present safety 
and future permanence lay in God and in His purpose 
to raise up Emmanuel from their seed.1 But by his seek- 
ing Tiglath-pileser? or Pul* and his help, whose career 
of conquest was begun, he did indeed forestall to some 
extent the immediate danger, though Syria weakened him 
and Israel overcame him, but he brought nearer a greater. 
For Tiglath-pileser took, but he did not give. The 
Assyrians had formulated a new? plan of complete con- 


1 Tsaiah’s advice to keep free of alliances was sound, and justified 
by the position of Jerusalem (Wright, 123). 

2 We have reason to think that the very Biblical spelling of his 
name is characteristic of time and place (Sayce’s Monuments, 412). 

8 The shortened form. Such shortening seems not without analogy. 
Zimmern gives Gis, found for Gisdubar. 

4 Though the plan was not wholly new. It was perhaps first 
introduced into the world by Ramses II. (Sesostris) in his treatment 
of his nearer neighbours. He deported into Egypt a whole tribe of 
negroes and filled their place with captive Asiatics (Lenormant, 257). 
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quest, which was mightily successful. It was to deport 
the conquered to places where they could give no further 
trouble, and to fill their place with Assyrians or with those 
who were wholly in Assyria’s power. Part of Israel fell in 
this way to rise no more. Damascus was taken, Rezin 
slain, and the Syrians deported. The visit of Ahaz to 
Damascus with twenty-three other vassal kings, to pay 
homage to the haughty Assyrian, resulted in introducing 
foreign fashions into the temple at Jerusalem, and in 
increasing the idolatrous practices with which he had 
laid Judah naked to her enemies. Among these vassal 
kings was Pekah of Israel; but that later Tiglath-pileser, 
as he says, replaced him by Hosea is probably only a 
boast. The Hebrew record speaks of conspiracy. But 
it is clear that Ahaz had gone far, humanly speaking, to 
destroy for ever the independence of Judah. It was in 
such a time of looming disaster that Hezekiah, at twenty- 
five years of age, ascended the throne. Zechariah, the son 
of Jeberechiah, one of Isaiah’s faithful witnesses, was his 
grandfather. Isaiah and Micah were at his right hand 
with prophetic threatening and comfort. He was a king 
of Judah the next in persevering faithfulness to David 
himself. He reformed the temple, destroyed the brazen 
serpent, which is never mentioned since the time of 
Moses, to prevent its further superstitious use, strengthened 
Jerusalem, improved its water supply! to withstand a siege, 
instituted a passover as a renewal of the covenant, and 
invited the tribes of Israel to attend it; and on the 
return from the passover, destroyed those high places 
which had up to his time, with the connivance of kings, 
been used not in idolatry but in the worship of Jahveh.? 
But the faith of Hezekiah was to be tried to the uttermost. 
The pages of Isaiah show that to some extent the religious 
enthusiasm of reform was too much skin-deep. The 
“scornful rulers” of Jerusalem sneered at Isaiah’s old- 


* The Siloam inscription was probably put where it was found by 


Hezekiah’s workmen, and shows the mode of Hebrew writing before 


the introduction of the square character. 


* The allowance of these high places, which tended to schism, is 
counted a lesser fault by the prophets. 
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fashioned counsel. The hearts of the people were far, 
though their lips were near. The women of Sion, living 
at ease, were sunk in luxury and fashion. 

And the invincible force of Assyria came on. Great 
was the poetic impressiveness with which Micah and 
Isaiah portrayed it, but the historical reality, as we read it 
in the Hebrew record and in the inscriptions of Assyrian 
kings, was more alarming still. Shalmanezer succeeded 
Pul, invaded Israel, and besieged Samaria, There seems 
to have been some difficulty or conspiracy in the Assyrian 
succession just at this time. But Shalmanezer’s successor 
Sargon took Samaria at the end of a three years’ siege 
and, as he tells us, deported the inhabitants. The story 
of the northern kingdom was ended. Isaiah mentions 
the Tartan of Sargon being sent on a mission, as in his 
inscription Tiglath-pileser speaks of his Tartan and his 
Rabshakeh. Sargon in his great inscription tells how 
in the beginning of his reign he besieged Samaria and 
conquered it; how he deported 27,290 inhabitants, but 
left the rest under Assyrian officials set over them (K. B., 
ii. 55). The Israelite captivity was placed in northern 
Mesopotamia in the Assyrian dominion in Halah and in 
Habor, the river Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes 
(2 Kings xvii. 6). And the flowing tide of Assyrian 
conquest culminated for the time in the strong and cruel 
Sennacherib, who boasts that he had brought under his 
power ‘every one who held his head high” (Lenormant, 
398). Judah’s fortified cities were taken, as Sennacherib 
says (K. B., ii. 95), to the number of forty-six, as well as lesser 
places without number, and their inhabitants and their booty 
brought to Nineveh. Jerusalem was left, in the poetic 
simile of Isaiah, “as a cottage in a vineyard, as a booth in 
a garden of cucumbers.” Hezekiah had taken some seeming 
opportunity to refuse the tribute which Ahaz had saddled 
him with, and his gifts of propitiation, of which Sennacherib 
gives a boastful and probably an exaggerated account, did 
not even delay the evil day. Jerusalem was besieged, and 
Hezekiah, in Sennacherib’s words, was ‘‘shut up like a bird 
in a cage.” The proud political sagacity of Sennacherib’s 
high officer (Rabshakeh, 2 Kings xviii. 34) saw nothing in 
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Jerusalem, ‘the city of the great king” (Ps. xlviii. 2), but a 
lonely little kingdom on the way to Egypt, like Hamath 
or Arpad, Hena, Ivah, or Sepharvaim. Egypt, though 
coquetted with by Judah’s politicians, was not strong 
enough to help. So, or Sabako the Ethiopian had been de- 
feated at Raphia (730 B.c.). Sennacherib himself was bent 
with all his forces on the invasion and conquest of Egypt, 
which his son Esarhaddon achieved later, but he was 
evidently loath to leave the strong fortress of Jerusalem 
untaken in his rear, and the reported advance of Tirhakah 
may have seemed concerted with the politicians of Jeru- 
salem. In this terrible crisis the faith of Hezekiah and 
Isaiah rose to the extremest height possible to man. The 
prayer of Hezekiah expressed the belief of every faithful 
man in Judah. It was that Jahveh was no local God, 
but the God of heaven and earth, who had historically 


made them what they were. And this faith prevailed. 


A sudden pestilence destroyed in a night the victorious 
hosts of Sennacherib with which he was intending to invade 
Egypt. He had to return to Assyria, where wars in other 
directions, as he tells us, soon took his attention, and 
where he was murdered many years after in the house of 
Nisroch,? his god, by two of his sons, jealous it may be 
of the manifest favour he had shown to their brother 


Esarhaddon.? Traditions remain in Armenia of their — 


flight there. The lust of conquest in the west died down 


among the Assyrians for the time. Jerusalem was free. 


It is, and never will cease to be, a situation of highest 
interest for the human race. ; 

But equally instructive, as it seems, is it to carefully notice 
that there are secondary causes which put the sudden and 
complete destruction of Sennacherib’s host quite within the 
category of what we call natural events. We moderns, like 
Balaam, do not see the angel of the Lord. It is highly 
? * Ps, xlvi., though probably written earlier, gives the spirit of the 
ime, 


2 This »ay be a corruption for Asshur, whom Sennacherib and his 
predecessors call their god. 


* He had given Esarhaddon large gifts (K. 1620, Brit. Mus.), and 


appointed him in his own lifetime King of Babylon over the head of 


his brothers (Lenormant, 404). 
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instructive, and confirmatory of our present belief, that there 
is the same Divine providence guiding our own world and 
all its changes and chances to-day, able to save. The 
Assyrian soldiery had been perhaps for many years operat- 
ing in a country many hundreds of miles from their base. 
The cruelty of Assyrian monarchs had probably subjected 
them to the utmost deprivations, with possibly defective 
commissariat. Their successes had been in all probability 


_ associated with debauchery. ‘The Assyrian army on its 
_ way to Egypt was delayed on the unhealthful shores of the 
_ Mediterranean for the siege of Lachish and Libnah, and 


it was there, as would be most likely, that the catastrophe 
occurred.” 1 The terrific numbers (185,000), which shed 
an interesting light on the character of Assyrian armies of 
invasion, are not too high for the known effects of a sudden 
onslaught of the plague fastening on constitutions weakened 
to its attacks. All this receives confirmation from Egypt. 
The Egyptian story-tellers gave to Herodotus their own 
version of the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army, which was 
as interesting to them as to the men of Judah. They 
apparently wish to take off the edge of the former defeat 
of Sheve, or Sabaco, by disclosing a revolt in the Egyptian 
army which left him with only untrained troops. And they 
attribute the overthrow of Sennacherib, whom with char- 


~ acteristic inaccuracy they call the king both of the Arabians 


and Assyrians, to the help of God, promised in a dream, 
and to an invasion of mice which were “ poured” upon 


_their adversaries by night. Now the causal connection 


of rodents with pestilence is ancient (cf 1 Sam. vi. 4, 5). 
And the moral was finely pointed. A stone image of the 
king stood in the temple of Hephestus (Ptah), with a 
mouse in his hand and this inscription, ‘‘ Whoever looks 
on me, let him be religious ” (Herodotus, ii. 141). Similarly, 
the deliverance of Elizabeth from the Armada is attributed 
on a medal to Jehovah; the secondary causes were the 


1 «Jt is not surprising to find that armies passing through this 
region were nearly always decimated by pestilence:” see the whole 
passage quoted from Dr. Merrins, with historical instances, in Professor 
Wright’s Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History, 52-57, a 
book of importance to those who seek to know the truth. 
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death of Spanish admirals, the superior capacity of Howard 
and Drake, and a great storm. 

Thus ‘‘Jahveh saved Hezekiah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem from the hand of Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 
and from all other, and guided them on every side” 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 22). It seems more natural to suppose 
that the illness of Hezekiah, after all this strain, came after 
the crisis of Jerusalem’s deliverance, and that the visit of 
inquiry as to this sickness by the ambassadors of Merodach- 
baladan took place at this time also.1_ The visit of Baby- 
lonian ambassadors had a political motive to strengthen 
the King of Babylon, who was already in league with Elam, 
by a possible alliance with one who had proved strong 
enough to resist Sennacherib. Hezekiah’s weak ostenta- 
tion is rebuked by Isaiah, and the first definite prophecy 
is made of the Babylonian Captivity. 

Yet the reign of Hezekiah was an epoch in the history 
of Judah, never forgotten. It was also a time of noble 
literary activity. Hezekiah was himself not the least of 
the minor poets of Israel, and “his men transcribed ” some 
of Solomon’s proverbs (Prov. xxv. 1). It is made very 
highly probable, from their resemblances to Isaiah and their 
congruence to the times, that Psalms xc.-c. are a product 
of this period. It is not unlikely that, including the Psalm 
of ‘“ Moses the man of God” which stands as the first Psalm, 
these Psalms, with their constant refrain ‘‘ Jahveh is king,” 
formed a separate collection or lesser Psalm-book in use in 
Hezekiah’s days (see the excursus in the Speakers Com- 
mentary). If this be so, we owe the preservation of Moses’ 
great Psalm, extracted from documents preserved in Jeru- 
salem, like the brazen serpent, to Hezekiah’s men who 
“transcribed it.” The prophecies of Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah form part of the golden age of Hebrew literature 
and add the popular history of the time. And though, as 
we have said, Micah and Isaiah both describe the advance 
of the Assyrian with poetic vigour, yet it is very much to 


1 Merodach-baladan had before made himself King of Babylon. 
He had been overcome by Sargon and had taken this opportunity of 


Assyrian weakness to rebel again, and seize the throne of Babylon 
again. 
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_ be noticed that, even in the very thick of fierce and re- 


lentless hostility, they both include Egypt and Assyria in 
the blessing of Abraham, just as Jonah includes Nineveh 
as not outside God’s gracious providence. 

After such a powerful revival of the true mission of 
the nation, and with such a strong warning in the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Israel before their eyes, the 
reign of Manasseh, who came to the throne when he was 
twelve years old, strikes us with surprise. The very name 
Manasseh seems to show Hezekiah’s earnest desire to 


_ reunite the scanty and scattered remains of the kingdom of 


Israel with Judah again in the religious bond which once 
made them one nation. The sequel disappointed his 
purpose. But, on further reflection, we find the causes of 
what seems so strange in the picture of the political situa- 


- tion and popular life which we find in Isaiah and Micah 


and in the Assyrian inscriptions. ‘‘The scornful men” 
who ruled Jerusalem obtained ascendency over the weak 
boy-king. The defeat of Merodach-baladan and Elam 
by Assyria may have seemed to cast discredit upon 
Hezekiah’s political sagacity. A large number of half- 
hearted people did not mislike the change. Policy again 
took the place of faith. We are reminded of the loosening 
of all moral obligations at the Restoration, when the pen- 
dulum swung away from Puritanism. It was, however, 
a settled policy that was the ruling cause which made 
every kind of idolatry raise its head again in Jerusalem 
all the long reign of Manasseh.! The personal power of 
Sennacherib had been broken in the west by the act of God, 
but it continued in the east. The power of Assyria was 
not broken, and the thought of secondary causes may 
readily have comein. The reason why Esarhaddon and the 
literary Ashurbanipal (Sardanapalus) pursued their conquest 
of Egypt without a thought of the fortress of Jerusalem, of 
which they appear shy, was that Manasseh had become an 
obedient vassal of Assyria. His name appears amongst 
the vassal kings in the Assyrian inscriptions. It was to 
please Assyria that, side by side with the revived remains of 
Solomon’s abominations and the abominations of Ahab 


1 Fifty-three years. 
H 
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introduced by Athaliah and Ahaz, Assyrian worship filled 
Jerusalem. It was to please Assyria and to secure the 
political situation that Jerusalem flowed with the blood of 
the prophets and the faithful, among whom Isaiah suffered, 
according to tradition, being “sawn asunder.” But with 
the reviving power of Egypt, the political weathercock of 
the “scornful men” began to veer round. The Egyp- 
tian name, Amon, given to Manasseh’s son, alone of all 
the kings of Judah or Israel, probably shows this, and 
Manasseh’s captivity in Babylon indicates that the same 


dangerous wavering was noticed in Assyria, It is probable © 


that his imprisonment in Baédy/on is an undesigned coin- 
cidence. Both Esarhaddon and Sardanapalus may have 
lived in Babylon more than other kings. Babylon and 
Elam gave much trouble, and Esarhaddon joins Marduk, 
the State god of Babylon, with Asshur in his inscriptions, 
as Sargon had before him. Manasseh’s too late repentance 
is left out in the book of Kings, because it was historically 
of no value in staving off the ruin, which the prophets now 
show to be inevitable. Amon, his successor and follower in 
the evil way, was short-lived and died by a conspiracy. 
And now again, as in the times of Jeroboam II. of Israel, 
as Israel’s end was nearing, on the accession of the eight- 
year-old child-king, Josiah, whose earliest memory may 
have been his grandfather’s repentance, thirty-one years of 
prosperity and searching reform set in in Judah. We may 
perhaps see the meaning of these times of refreshing in the 
providential encouragement it gave to the still remaining 
faithful for their task of handing on the torch of truth to 
‘fa people that should be created.” The law book found 


in the course of the renovation of the temple, if we treat _ 


the Hebrew literature as we would any other, was not 
Deuteronomy only. The name repeatedly given to it, and 
the action that resulted from it, show this plainly. It was 
the temple copy of the whole law of Moses. Deutero- 
nomy, as the constant references to it and the quotations 
from 2 Kings xiv. 6 and elsewhere show, was as much in 
existence in Jerusalem as the brazen serpent had been, but 


* Even De Wette allows that Deuteronomy implies the whole Torah 
(Introduction, § 1622). 
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more in evidence. It was the long peace of Josiah’s reign 
which enabled all this reformation, reaching as it did to the 
remnant of Israel, which Sargon tells us long before he left 
behind. And this peace was brought about by the com- 
parative quiet of Assyria, in which the lust of conquest had 
died down and against which new enemies were rising, and 
also we may conjecture that Josiah was Assyria’s faithful 
vassal. It was Josiah’s rashness in this policy of faithful 
allegiance to Assyria that brought him to a violent death. 
Necho, King of Egypt, after his exploits on the sea which 
the Egyptians told Herodotus, was on his way to Carchemish 
to contend, as he thought, with the weakening power of 
Assyria, Egypt was stirring again. Josiah went out to 
stop him with an impetuosity which was misdirected, and 
met his own death at Megiddo. The youthful Jeremiah, 
the prophet of sorrow, wrote his first poem, a £inah or 
lamentation, which is lost, to commemorate what was his 
first keen grief. Josiah’s was a foolish, if a generous im- 
pulse. The Scythian invasion, and the uprising of Lydia 
and Gyges, which have left their mark upon the figures of 
Ezekiel (xxxviil., xxxix.), and other shiftings of the balance 
of power, had left Assyria weak. Egypt was reviving under 
strong government. ‘The eternal ruin of Nineveh and the 
Assyrian power, so mightily prophesied by Nahum, was at 
hand. ‘The policy of Josiah resulted in the subjugation of 
Jerusalem to the Pharaohs. But the prosperity of Egypt 
was short-lived. Nabopolassar of Babylon in 606 B.c., 
in alliance with the Medes, destroyed Nineveh, never to 
rise again. In 605 B.c. Nebuchadnezzar overcame Necho 
and the Egyptian power at the decisive battle of Carchemish 
on the Euphrates. And the end of Judah at the hand of 
Babylon drew on. In the midst of the vacillations of 
policy, Jeremiah endeavoured to restore faith and repent- 
ance, which alone, as history told, could make Judah strong. 
But it was in vain. The reforms of Josiah had left a 
goodly company of priests and prophets of Jahveh in 
Jerusalem. But they had fallen into covetousness and the 
gospel of comfort. ‘‘ They healed the hurt of the daughter 
of Jahveh’s people lightly, saying peace, peace, when there 
was no peace,” and “ they strengthened the hands of the 
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evil-doers.” Jeremiah’s energy was ceaseless ; his resolution, 
though he was the most sensitive of men, was iron. But it 
was unavailing. Jeremiah and the faithful Baruch found 
themselves, as many before them, alone. Though Israel 
had come to an end about a hundred years before, “ her 
sister Judah, though she saw it, turned not with her whole 
heart, but hypocritically ” (Jer. iii. 1-11). 

The company of Jahveh’s priests and prophets combined 
against Jeremiah, opposed him, and sought his life, first 
at Anathoth and then at Jerusalem. And when, all being 
lost, he counselled as of faith a surrender to the Chaldeans 
to lessen the misery of his people, he was left without a 
friend except a Cushite stranger and the vacillating King 
Zedekiah. Jerusalem fell, with all the terrors of over a 
year’s siege, before Nebuchadnezzar. But he whose writ- 
ings give us the sole remaining picture of the times, the 
prophet of grief, was the prophet of hope too. The 
children of Jacob were not to be annihilated, as many 
a little kingdom that has passed from memory and left 
no trace. All this was chastisement only. Seventy years 
of captivity in Babylonia! and then restoration. And 
Jeremiah sets the guarantee of the permanence of Judah 
and Israel, united again as Ezekiel saw them, where Isaiah 
had set it before. It was the sure coming of the righteous 
scion of David, the coming of a new deliverance, which 
should make ark and passover to cease to be remembered, 
the coming of a spiritual renewal which should inaugurate 
a new covenant. Like the ship that bore Cesar and his 
fortunes, like the fisher’s craft sinking in the storm of the 
Galilean lake with Jesus in it, Israel was incapable of 
complete shipwreck. 

“Tf the vision tarry, wait for it,” said his early con- 
temporary Habakkuk; ‘in the meantime the just shall 
live by his faith.” And the substantial preservation of 
the writings of Jeremiah in changed order and varying 
text, both in Babylon and Egypt, is the most striking 
illustration of the fidelity of the Hebrew tradition, which 


+ This round number is approximately accurate to the event. Orelli 


spe it sixty-eight. There is a difficulty as to when to begin and when 
to end, 
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has correctly preserved so much through so many changes 
and chances. Many of the relative alterations of the two 
texts of Jeremiah have the appearance of having arisen 
from early public reading and expounding and from early 
study of his prophecies (Scholz). 

And Jeremiah stood by his people to the last, though 
with the fall of Jerusalem freedom and comfort were at 
last open to him in Babylon. Tertullian first gives the 
probable tradition that he was stoned to death by his 
countrymen in Egypt, where the Hebrew record leaves 
him, still energetically but without avail protesting till 
the last. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE EXILE AND THE RETURN 


‘* How shall we sing Jahveh’s song in the land of a stranger?” 
(Ps. cxxxvii. 4). 

‘*Rachel at Ramah weeping for her children refused to be comforted 
for her children, because they are not. Thus saith Jahveh, There is 
hope in thine end that thy children shall come again to their own 
border” (Jer. xxxi. 15-17). 


THERE were many “‘captivities” of the children of Israel. 
The word captivity was used early (Judges v. 12) of any 
‘subjugation that had befallen them. Many disasters, that 
were the foreshadowings of the greatest, were the occasions 
of the abounding faith of the earlier Psalms. But the 
great turning-point of Israel’s history was the exile (Golah), 
which made at least the educated classes of Israel become 
the “children of the exile.” Living fairly freely under the 
old institute of the ‘‘elders,” first Israel in the north of 
Mesopotamia and Media, then about one hundred years 
after, in three several deportations, Judah in Babylonia 
and notably in the region of the great Canal (Chebar), 
the children of Israel had ceased to be an independent 
people. There was a break in their national history. 
Psalm cxxxvii. is preserved in the Psalm-book for the 
vigour and pathos with which it describes the feeling of 
the more patriotic. It sets the famous “songs of Zion” 
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and their forgotten music in the past. It gives the fierce 
resentment felt against the outrageous cruelty of Babylon 
and against the undeserved hate of Edom in the spirit 
of the old-world justice of the 4x talionis. It was so 
with the patriotic, to whom what was loot became more 
valuable. But some settled down to comfort, as the 
Rabshakeh of Sennacherib had recommended the people 
on the wall of Jerusalem to do long before. 

We gather the picture of the time of the captivity from 
its literature. And it will scarcely be disputed that it was 
again the religious mission of Israel, the Messianic idea, 
that kept them from disappearing from the stage of his- 
tory like many another forgotten nation and kingdom. It 
was “faithful prophets” (1 Macc. xiv. 41) who kept this 
mission living and operative. And it is interesting to 
observe that either in the dark times of Manasseh, or 
during the captivity itself, the Messiah had become the 
suffering ‘‘servant of Jahveh” to “ bear the sin of many.” } 

It is not possible to burden these pages with arguments 
touching such questions as the unity of Isaiah or the 
genuineness of Daniel. It is enough to observe that, when- 
ever written, the second part of Isaiah conveys the same 
message,” and its exuberant rejoicing, reaching very far into 
the future, is by no means a reflection of the times. And 
the writings of Daniel are acknowledged to have a first im- 
portance as to the current doctrine of the Kingdom of God 
in the time of Christ, forward the conception of a philosophy 
of history, and are writings of striking genius, accurate to 
the character and temper of the period, essentially different 
from the imitative stories of the Alexandrian Canon which 
occupy a sensibly lower level. The name on the Babylonian 
bricks and his inscriptions attest the truth of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s pride. And Nebuchadnezzar’s rescript in chap. iv. — 


1 That the pre-Christian Jewish interpretation held the Messianic 
interpretation of Isaiah liii. is certain (see Wiinsche’s Die Leiden des 
Messtas). Zimmern finds an analogy in Babylon (385). 

* Compare Professor C. A. Briggs’ Messianic Frophecy. Ut may be 
said, however, that critical conclusions that did not on the whole re- 
commend themselves to so enlightened and unprejudiced an investigator 


as Sir E. Strachey (Jewish Politics) cannot be judged to be finally 
established, : 
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“has,” we are told, ‘‘an undertone of genuineness, which 
makes itself unobtrusively felt to the Assyrian scholar” 
(Fuller). In their profound confidence in the destruction 
or humiliation of world-empires, whose fitting symbol was 
wild beasts, but in the persistence of Israel through so 
many vast and complicated political changes till He should 
come whose right it is, the prophets were right. Babylon fell, 
never to rise again, before Cyrus without a siege, Belshazzar, 
son of Nabonidus, being probably commandant.! 

It is interesting to observe that in the cylinder inscrip- 
tion of Cyrus the very words of Isaiah xlv. 1 ff. are used. 
“Marduk,” it is said, “felt pity. He looked round upon 
all lands and set them under review, and sought a righteous 
prince after his own heart to take him by the hand. Cyrus, 
King of Ansan, he called by name, for rule over the entire 
world he made known his name” (Zimmern, 381). ‘The 
character of Cyrus, as represented to us by the Greeks, is the 
most favourable we possess of any early Oriental monarch,” 
says Professor Rawlinson. It is true that his inscription 
shows that policy dictated to Cyrus the adoption and 
support of the gods of conquered nations, and of Marduk 
or Merodach, the State god of Babylon, in particular. But 
the purer faith of Persia and the teaching of Zoroaster, 
probably before his time, must have had their influence 
upon him. The later inscriptions of Darius, as of Xerxes, 
show that Ormazd is alone named as God. The Hebrew 
record of the terms of his decree has therefore verisimilitude. 
It was probably, as in the case of Constantine long after, 
an equal mixture of policy and true religious feeling that 
induced him to resettle a friendly people in the border 
state of Jude. The return was a disappointment. Yet it 
was a great epoch for all that. It was associated, as every 
epoch before it, with a revival of literature. When in 538 B.c. 
there “rose up the heads of the fathers’ houses belonging 
to Judah and Benjamin, the priests and Levites, down to 
every one whose spirit God stirred up to go up to build the 
house of God in Jerusalem,” though the times were stirring, 


1 See the inscriptions of Cyrus, X. P. (2), v. 144 ef seg. “* With- 
out fighting or battle (Merodach) caused him to enter into Babylon 


(p. 166). 
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only 42,260 Jews and 7537 temple servants went up with 
Zerubbabel (was he Sheshbazzar ?),! the Davidic prince, 
and Joshua the high-priest. They gave freely, however, and 
indeed generously, and Cyrus restored to them the temple 
vessels which had been kept in Babylon. For sixteen 
years the work was delayed. The Samaritan colonists, 
whose offers they rejected, opposed it. The political 
letters sent to the Persian kings during this period give 
evidence of historic consciousness and mischief-making 
sagacity. Those who returned were occupied a good deal 
in building good houses for themselves and contracting 
mixed marriages. First of all, in the old spot an altar to 
Jahveh was erected, and perhaps the foundations began to 
be laid, and then later, with the strong encouragement of 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, the temple was at last 
rebuilt. It gave great disappointment to the old men who 
at all remembered the past. Perhaps about 480 B.c. 
Malachi took up the message of Haggai and Zechariah. 
He found much to rebuke in the conduct of his country- 
men, and there is a general air of discouragement, which, 
like Haggai and Zechariah, he seeks to invigorate by a 
renewal of the Messianic expectation as bound up with 
their nation’s continued existence. In 458 B.c. Ezra, the 
priest and ready “‘scribe” in the law of Jahveh, joined 
them with 1500 Jews and Benjamites. And in 445 2.c. 
Nehemiah, as Tirsthatha or governor, came to rebuild 
the city wall, which took fifty-two strenuous days, to set 
straight many disorders, and to have a hand with Ezra in 
collecting together the treasures of the national literature. 
The return was a day of small things “easily to be de- 
spised.” The people were poor. The half-shekel temple 
tax had to be reduced for this reason to one-third of a 
shekel. The temple was destitute of several things. The 
ark was gone. The Levites were possibly influenced not 


1 Ezra i. § ff, That Sheshbazzar is held by some to be the same as 
Zerubbabel, and by others to be earlier and different, shows the exist- 
ence of uncertainty. Who was Darius the Mede who ‘ was made” king 
over the realm of the Chaldeans? Was he Gobrias? The Daric 
coins of the record received their name, says an old scholion, not 
from Darius the father of Xerxes, but from an older Darius. 
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to return by Ezekiel in his vision degrading them from 


priestly functions, and their very small number resulted 
in lowering the age of service from thirty to twenty years. 
There were many disorders and failures. The current 
world-language, Aramaic, was tending to make Hebrew 
difficult to the people.!_ Yet they clung passionately to the 
past. The pure Hebrew stock of those who returned was 
carefully preserved in their genealogies, and priests whose 
names could not be found were ruled out tilla settled order 
returned and inquiry could be made of God. The foreign 
wives were given up. The assistance of the Samaritan 


' settlers from Babylonia was refused. The exile had burnt 
_ idolatry and politic mixtures out of their heart. But the 


light of the faithful few, of whom Zephaniah (iii 12 ff.) 
long before had spoken as “afflicted and poor,” never 
shone brighter. It is, we think, a thing to be weighed 
that the spiritual history of the “true of heart,” as many 
times before, rose higher than the outer history would 
lead us to expect. 

It would be a mistake to think that Hebrew grew out 
of use. Facts show the contrary. That parts of Daniel 
and Ezra-Nehemiah are written in that earlier form which 
is called Biblical Aramaic has its simplest explanation that 
the people had become bilingual.” But it was a time when 
the best men sought to restore the past with penitential 
tears. There are two keynotes of the time which are key- 


- notes of the literature of the time also. When they laid 


the temple foundation, the priests and Levites sang in 
ancient dress and ancient antiphonal mode an old refrain 


of praise to Jahveh, “for He is good and His kindness 


is for ever to Israel.” And when on the reading of the 
law and making it plain, and when at the dedication of the 


-wall, the feast of booths was observed,? Nehemiah taught 


the weeping people to rejoice. “The joy of Jahveh is 


1 As afterwards the Greek world-language tended to displace the 
Aramaic. er. 

2 Asthey were in the time of Christ, and as they are to-day in Wales. 
Several of the books, written later, and included only in the Alex- 
andrian Canon, were certainly at first in Hebrew. 

3 Conspicuous as the time of the dedication of Solomon’s temple. 
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your strength,” he said. And the post-captivity literature 
reflects the joy of the Lord, and dilates upon His perpetual 
kindness as shown in Israel’s history. 

The little book of Psalms for “the goings up” of the 
people to the feasts, partly composed in this period, partly 
perhaps selected and adapted, is full of a confidence 
derived from a historical sense of Jahveh’s work in the 
past and His repeated deliverances. This little book 
probably existed separately before it was added to the last 
book of the Psalms, and it may possibly indicate that the 
children of Israel early came from long distances to the 
feasts. It was conceived in the spirit of an earlier Psalm 
(Ixxxiv.), which very possibly was written for similar occa- 
sions. The other post-captivity Psalms are written in a 
strain of exultant praise, never surpassed. They had found 
“the joy of Jahveh” to be their strength. And as in a day 
of darkness Jeremiah turned from the political scheming 
and false optimism which surrounded him to a sense of 
God’s presence and power in nature and creation, so the 
post-captivity Psalms are filled with a sense of nature and 
God’s goodness and glory in the heavens and upon earth. 
The title ‘God of the heavens,” though not new, is a 
captivity title, and the thought came to them with perpetual 
encouragement. Harassed among the nations and in a 
minority, they were conscious that the majority on.the 
side of God in the heavens was immense, and His throne 
unshaken. And Psalm cxix., with its beautiful and soothing 
monotone of recourse to the law, as we might say to the 
Bible, gives at least the spirit of this time. The just was 
living by his faith. Men were conscious that they were 
working for ends greater than they knew, and brighter than 
they saw. 

In the books of the Chronicles are gathered from 
ancient archives, which are used freely and in which 
speeches are, so to say, modernised, the teachings of the 
past as to the worship of Israel. ‘They had grown tired 
of kings. Prophets even had been false and hypocritical 
(Zech. xiii. 3-7). Those that returned were not all 
Jews. There were possibly still people of the poorer sort 
belonging to the northern kingdom, left behind by the 
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conquerors, and possibly some were attracted from the 
exiles in Assyria and Media.! Restored Israel became 
once more a religious republic. Josephus calls it an 
aristocratic oligarchy, but it was not so earlier. Their 
national bond, as before, became their common worship 
of the living God. And as a consequence, in the absence 
of kings and prophets, priests attained an importance 
which they had not before. Very attractive is the picture 
in Sirach of Simon the high-priest, probably Simon “the 
just,” about 300 B.c. (Ecclus. 1). But the high-priests 
were not always so worthy. In the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, about 175 B.c., Jason the high-priest was not 
ashamed to change his time-honoured name of Joshua, 
and to forward that wave of tyranny and persecution that 
brought ‘‘the abomination of desolation” into the temple, 
and sought to root out Hebrew customs and Hebrew 
writings, to plant Greek in their stead. Once again the 
mission of little Israel was well-nigh swept away. The 
attack came with all the historic greatness of the Greek in 
thought and action to give it force (Zech. ix. 13). And 
once again the old heroism of self-sacrifice rolled it back. 
From the obscure Modin came old Mattathias and his 
lion-hearted son Judas the Hammerer (1 Mace. iii. 4), to 
inspirit and lead to victory the scattered and persecuted 
remnant of their people. The feast that yearly cele- 
brated the cleansing and rededicating of the temple 
(Dec. 25, 166 B.c.) was honoured by the presence of our 
Lord (John x. 22). 

Into the interesting story of these last four hundred 
years of preparation it is not possible to enter. ne 

They were times when there was a felt want of inspira- 
tion, but an expectation of its revival, and when they 
turned to the past and to their writings.? “The nations” 
of the Old Testament became “the Gentiles” of the 


1 The earlier speeches have continually a great individuality and 
freshness, which seems to guarantee their genuineness. Notice the 
twelve goats for all Israel at the dedication (Ezra vi. 17, and of. 
Luke ii. 36). f 

2 1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41. ‘‘ We are not in need of these 
things, having as our comfort the holy books which are in our hands” 
(ibid., xii, 9). 
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Pharisees. In recoil from the irreverence of the past, men 
ceased to pronounce the personal name of God, and “the 
Kingdom of God” became “the kingdom of heaven.” 
In recoil from the neglect of the past, men sought to “set 
a hedge round the law,” and to encumber it with a burden 
of small-minded observances. The Alexandrian translators 
of the Old Testament furnished the writers of the New 
with the Hellenistic Greek in which it was written. And 
the action and reaction of various and changing influences 
resulted gradually in the crystallisation of those parties in 
Church and State which meet us in the times of Christ. 

The general moral of the history of Israel, which we have 
now sketched in outline, is that worldly policy was in their 
case the forerunner of immediate weakening and of ultimate 
failure. Where in some supreme crisis it was possible to 
rise to the heroism of faith, there was success and a step 
onward. The success was often epoch-making. We have 
seen how at each stage the mixture of the religion and 
policy of the nations spoiled the ideal which the prophets 
at each stage saw. We have seen many modern foes with 
ancient faces. When the true “ King of the Jews” came, 
it was the complete want of this unequal mixture that 
brought him to across. But that Cross is the only com- 
plete success in the universe. In the entering in of His 
career, it was this politic mixture which was forced upon 
Him from without, with every possible allurement. But 
the temptation failed. 

In this eventful story of the inner and outer fortunes of 
Israel’s children there will never cease to be the deepest 
instruction for the race. Their prophets never made them 
so entirely separate from the nations as the Pharisees 
sought to make them. Truth was always and everywhere 
Truth. Faith was always and everywhere Faith. The 
knowledge of the true God was never completely effaced 
from the consciences of any family of men (see Tertullian, 
De Anima). But their relative political and religious segre- 
gation was with a purpose of blessing for all men, which 
has been historically realised. It was to keep truth from 
being rendered unfruitful by corrupt mixtures. 

The comparatively small mountain ridge, which, central 


— 
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to the world, was the principal scene of Israel’s drama, was 
also the scene of a growing moral and spiritual greatness, of 
the revelation of the living God. Israel became the trustee 
for the race of progressive moral principles and “true 
religion.” And the physical, moral, and spiritual courage 
which kept the light burning and the prophetical voices 
sounding, till a better king came forth from Israel and the 
music on Judah’s hills was from heaven (Luke ii. 13, 14), 
has and will have an abiding lesson in it for every man 
who seeks to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith he has 
been called. 
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